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THE TWENTY-OUNCE, A SATISFACTORY MID-AUTUMN APPLE 


OR commercial planting between New England and Michigan, the Twenty-Ounce, or as it is sometimes 
called, the Cayuga Red Streak, is one of the most satisfactory mid-autumn apples. It also stands 
in high esteem for home use. .The fruit: is very large, greenish yellow, with broad stripes 

of red, and may be kept from late September until early winter. It should be sold direct to the consumer 
without going into cold storage, because it goes down rapidly during October and November. When placed 

¥ in cold storage it may be kept until midwinter, but loses its quality. Though a large apple, it hangs fairly 
well on the tree, a characteristic which makes it especially useful in the home orchard.. As an evaporating 
variety if is distinctly inferior to Maiden Blush and Baldwin. The tree is a vigorous grower, with rather 
erect main branches which droop more or less, on which account it is preferably top-worked upon such 
stocks as Northern Spy and Talman, Naturally it bears rather young, and is almost sure of a crop each 
year. The plate of beautiful fruit shown above was grown by W. M. Gift of Lehigh county, Pa. As a 
display plate it was awarded first prize. The handsome picture was taken at the Allentown fair. 
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FARM AND POULTRY YARD 





It will tell you how to get all your potatoes. ; 


to get all your potatoes 
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ae “will come right back. 
Dowden Manufacturing Co. - 
777 Elm st, Prairie City, la. 
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THE LOVEJOY 


AMBRIDGE 
REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOW © 
Pel gas peas. ratains 
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works well in 
pew stony ground 
and on side 
hill. 
Digs every row, WARRANTED. 
Thousands in use. Write for 
prices. Manufactured by 
E. R. ALLEN FOUNDRY CO., 
CORNING, &. Y. 
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haste Forever--No Painting--No Repalrs--No Expense 
protection and pure cetera, water. 
only sposins known 

Write today for our free book, 
QMERICAN GEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 42 GRANVILLE, & Y. 
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BAWNER LICE AND. 
VERMIN POWDER = 


A cheap, effective dis- 
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FILL THE SILO 


with modern Smalley Cutters and Bio 


They combine safety, speed, strength ond wee con- 
ence, y exclusive ten’ 

Elevate with ease intoany silo. Al) sizes. Also 
rs, Siios, Horse and Dog Powers, Ma 





nure Spreaders. Write for catalogues. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, HM. Y, 
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The Winebreuer Corn Crop 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





The financial statement given of 
Mr Winebreuer’s corn crop grown 
at Walkerville, Md, and published in 
the issue of June 29 is eriticiged as 
follows in a letter forwarded by A. 
C. Hedden of New York. He says: 
“There seems to be some small holes 
in the article on growing corn under 
eastern conditions, Pretty poor corn 
that would only grow. one ton of 
fodder per acre, In items of expense 
$1 is the estimate for fitting ground, 
Well, there is a difference in meth- 
ods of fitting. The cost of cultivating 
is put at 3. As in the item of 
fitting there are different methods. 
Again harvesting $1.50. Ask corn 
raisers how that strikes them for cut- 
ting, shocking, husking and cribbing. 

It will be observed that Mr Hed- 
den’s criticism bears not so much on 
the statements made in the write-up 
as on the source from whence they 
came. The facts stated in the finan- 


| celal report of Mr Winebreuer’s crop 


were submitted by the grower of the 
corn. I think by the system. followed 
in preparing the land it could be pre- 
pared in a crude way at the price 
named. The cultivation possibly could 
be done at the price named, depend- 
ing on the cost of the labor em- 


ployed. I fail to see, however, how 
the eorn could be harvested ~ and 
husked for $1.50 per acre. I noticed 


that at the time when the article was 
prepared from the notes gubmitted, 
but refrained from making comment, 
as I felt quite sure that the readers 
of American Agriculturist would note 
that statement. 
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Magnificent Decorative Scheme 








The contract for decorating the 
Coliseum for the national. corn expo- 
sition to be held in Chicago, October 
5-19, has been awarded to A. P. Dan- 
ielg, the noted scenic artist. Mr Dan- 
iels’ decorative scheme surpasses any- 
thing ever planned for Chicago. The 
ceiling of the immense hall will pre- 
sent an expanse of blue, set with 
stars 15 feet in diameter. Occupying 
the entire north end of the hall will 
be a typical farm scene, adjacent to 
a field of real corn. Back of the 
cornfield will be hills, woods, and a 
gold-leaf sun 20 feet in diameter. 

At the opposite or south end of the 
hall will appear an ancient temple, 
where maidens offer up sacrifice of 
eorn to the goddess of the harvest. 
Garland and festoons of corn will 
adorn the ceiling and walls of the 
great exposition building. Immense 
pictures, done in grains and grasses, 
will add to the general attractiveness. 
Corn of all colors, sizes and shapes 
is being grown for decorative pur- 
poses. The cost of this mammoth 
proposition will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000 for decorations alone. 
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Curing and Storing Hay 
N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 





The art of making hay is not mere- 
ly drying the grass, but to secure it 
as to retain as much of the sugar and 
nitrogenous matter as possible. In 
the curing I find that three things are 
necessary——sun, wind and heat, While 
a small amount of sunlight is useful, 
too much of it is detrimental. After 
the grass or clover has been cut and 
allowed to wilt in the sun, it should 
shaken up to the aetion of the 
wind to cure rapidly. Care should be 
taken to net let it get too dry, as 
much loss by the crumbling of the 
leaves will follow. . 

Raking and cocking was the meth- 
ea followed before the advent of the 
hay loader. Today the grass is shak- 
en up to the action of the wind by the 





tedder, and, as soon as partially dried, 
the side delivery rake is used just 
at the right stage to roll it up in 
small windrows. It is then hauled 
and stored in the barn or stack. If 
the grass is cured to the point where 
it rattles when handled and no juice 
can be causcd to exude by twisting a 
wisp of it, there is little, if any, dan- 
ger of storing jin large quantities. 
The two things to be avoided are ex- 
cessive moisture and too much drying 
by the sun. Excellent judgment is re- 
quired to make hay of good quality, 
and the quality is what decides the 
intrinsic value of the crop. 
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Producing the Early Molt 
HENRY YAN DRESSER, SCHOHABIE CO, 
—_—S 

I put my thinking cap on to dis- 
cover how to make my chicks molt 
early and quickly, and noticed that 
broody hens in August or September, 
if allowed to sit a couple of weeks 
and then broken up, began molting 
in a few days and had their new 
feathers on in double quick order. . 
This led to my adopting a satisfac- 
tory plan, which I give herewith: 

August 1 the hens are shut up in 
the houses and confined two weeks, 
during which time they are fed but a 
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quarter the usual amount and the 
mash is omitted entirely. Of course 
the houses are given all the ventila- 


tion possible. I do not desire to cook 
the birds. At the end of two weeks 
they are let out and fed liberally 
on @ large variety of grains, including 
wheat, buckwheat, peas, whole 
corn and sunflower seeds. They are 
also fed a mash which is richer in 
flesh-making material than we usual- 
ly give, and in six weeks the entire 
flock is in its new feathers. By No- 
vember 1 they are laying again, and 


oats, 


you can make them keep it yp all 
winter. I do mot mean to say that 
you can get as many eggs at that 


time of year from hens as from pul- 
lets, but with a@ large flock like mine 
I can get hundreds, while, if allowed 
to molt in the ordinary way, I would 
get none. 





EEE 
Dollar Savers should be in every: 
one’s yard to eat up what would 
otherwise be wasted and to convert 
this into eggs, A few hens will do 
the business. 


For Summer Egg Production the 
lighter. breeds and late-hatched pul- 
lets of the heavier breeds are best. 


Do not expect a hen that has laid 
well all winter to lay exceptionally 
well during the summer. A hen that 


lays early is inclined to show a desire 
to sit early im the season. Eggs can 
be produced at a profit during the 
summer, even where all the grain has 
to be bought.—[Prof W. R. Graham, 
Ontario Agricultural College. 


Buying a Hay Press—If you are go- 
ing to get one of these machines, get 
one that you can absolutely depend 
upon, fer there is nothing more ag- 
gravating than breakages or delays. 
Time is money and especially so when 
it comes to baling hay and getting it 
ready for market. The Eli hay baler, 
while fi is an old-timer, is thoroughly 
up to date. Complete with the latest 
improvements and built to outlive its 
owner. It is made in 38 styles and 
sizes and is capable of fast spoed. 
Write the Collins Plow Co at Quincy, 
Ill, and say you saw their adv in this 
journal and ask them to send you 
catalog of their full line of Eli hay 
presses. They will be glad to do so. 


I am well pleased with the old re- 
liable American Agriculturist. I am 
a small fruit grower and find much 
of value in each issue. It is full of 
sound, practical experience of success- 
ful fruit growers, truckers and farm- 
ers, from which I glean points of spe- 
cial interest each week.—[E. M. Wil- 
Hams, Canada, 
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‘* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man,’’— Washington. 
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NEW METHODS IN HOG RAISING 


SAMUEL A. GARBER, KNOX COUNTY, 0 


ADVISE ‘every farmer or be- 
ginner who has never done so, 
to keep an account with his 
hogs for a few years. The cost 
or value of the feed consumed, 

; together with the first cost or 
yalue of the pigs, and, after marketing them, 
determine whether it is profit or loss; and act 
accordingly. I am aware that it is often a 
very difficult task, but for the first ten years 
of our married life it was very simple, for 
we worked by the year, and were obliged to 
buy nearly all the feed, except the skim milk 
and the waste from the kitchen. We soon 
liscovered that when the supply of skim 
milk failed and we were obliged to buy shorts, 
there was no pay or profit in caring for the 
hogs. 

After about ten, years of this kind of expe- 
rience, together with keeping our hogs in a 
small inclosure, we decided that to get any 
trofit we must find cheaper food than the 
commercial feedstuffs to feed our pigs and 
to balance the corn ration and supply the 
variety necessary to induce them to consume 
enough food for that rapid growth which is 
so essential for profit. As was to be expected, 
we chose the medjum clover for the main 
supply; first, because of its cheapness, simply 
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the cost of seed and the labor of sowing; 
second, because it is a balanced ration in 
itself; third, because it furnished a continu- 
ous supply of green food from early spring 
until winter. 

After choosing clover for the main forage 
or pasture, this decided the remainder of the 
problem, for to have clover each year meant 
a three-year rotation and the fencing of three 
plots. We commenced by inclosing two plots 
of nearly 1142 acres each of cern stubble; one 
was sown to rye and the other was planted to 
corn the following spring, and by the time 
the hogs had the rye and the corn consumed 
in the fall, we decided to increase the size 
of the plots to three acres. After four years 
of hogging down clover, rye and corn we have 
solved, ina measure at least, the problem of 


a cheap supply of food, and in addition have~ 


reduced the labor of feeding and care a great 
deal. Most of us farmers have learned that 
labor is expensive,, and when we. can save 
lavor we reduce expenses and that increases 
the profits. 

To make the method plain, let us follow the 
pig from weaning time, May 1, through the 
principal changes in the market. From the 
first he is getting all the skim milk there 
is to be had and the scarcity of milk is made 
up by the addition of shorts to balance the 
corn ration. He has the ruh of iast year’s 
clover plot until it is plowed for corn, and 


Number 
then he is ailowed to run in the last year's 
seeding of clover. By the time the clover is 
heading, the shorts can be omitted. Then if 


he has been properly fed and cared for, he 
will consume iarge quantities of clover. We 
are careful all this time to feed just enough 
corn to keep him plump, but not make him 
pot-bellied, which an exclusive grass ration 
will do, but which must be avoided if he is 
to be ready to top the market when we have 
plann 

About July 10 or 15, we turn him in rye. 
We prepare for this change by cutting some 
and feeding on the clover lot for a few days, 
gradually increasing the amount, thereby 
avoiding abrupt change of diet. Waiting 
until the rye is straw-broken gives a chance 
for the clover to grow stronger, and narrows 
the gap between the rye and the new corn, 
which must be filled. by old corn. As soon 
as the new corn begins to dent, we go through 
it and break off the ripest ears and feed on 
the rye or clover plot, and if the rye has 
not been sown in the corn before this, it must 
be sown now before the hogs are turned into 
it. We sow about two bushels an acre with 
a one-horse drill. We time this so it will be 
out of the way when corn cutting and seed- 
ing arrives, and we increase the amount of 
the new corn fed in connection with the old 
until the pig rejects the old. Then he is 
ready: to be turned into the new corn and is 
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CHAMPION GALLOWAY STEER AT 1906 INTERNATIONAL, AN OHIO PRODUCT * 


Herewith 
He was an exce 


. 


Jast fall. 


is a fair illustration of a splendid Galloway steer, exhibited by the Ohio stfte university at the Chicago 
good calf, weighing 1565 pounds. This animal’s appearance would reflect credit on any feeder. 
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allowed to run eitlier in the clover plot, where 
he has been, or on the rye plot, which he 
has harvested and which at this time is coy- 
ered with a fine growth of clover. } 

For the next three or four weeks he needs 
very little attention, and this comes at a time 
when we are very busy cutting corn, harvest- 
ing clover seed and seeding our ground to 
wheat. My boys begin to inquire two or three 
weeks ahead when that corn will be ripe 
enough to turn those hogs on. You may 
depend on the boy to find the easy way. 
There is another advantage that had not oc- 
curred to us when we planned this method; 
it is that we have at this time the use of 
all three plots just when we need them most, 
for at this time the brood sows with their 
young need the clover pasture of the other 
lot, and we have it so arranged that they 
can get pure water at all times during the 
summer. 

By these means we have been able in some 
degree, at least, to solve the problem of grow- 
ing swine cheaply. First, by producing nearly 
all their feed on the farm and having a varie- 
ty at all times; second, by having it ‘so. ar- 
ranged that they not only feed themselves, 
but harvest the crop as well, so far as we 
can; third, by changing them from one plot 
to another and plowing each lot every third 


pear, thus solving the important problem of . 


sanitation to a great extent. 





FATTENING STEERS IN SUMMER 


LOUIS D. HALL 


It is a significant fact that many exten- 
sive feeders, especially along the borders of 
what is known as the bluegrass region, have 
turned from bluegrass to the clovers, or a 
mixture of the same with timothy or brome 
grass. They believe that the net returns in 
beef per acre are thereby enhanced and the 
crop rotations of the farm better provided 
for. 

The permanent bluegrass pasture has 
many advantages of its own; but in many lo- 
calities in the latitude of central Illinois and 
northward, large yields of such pasture are 
precluded by conditions of soil or climate. In 
this event, it is but the part of wisdom to 
replace it by that grass or legume crop which 
will contribute most largely to the annual net 
profit of the farm and to the advantage of 
the live stock thereon. Unproductive pas- 


ture land is certainly one of the largest leaks - 


in the farming and animal husbandry. sys- 
tems of the central west at this time. 

One common mistake inthe handling of 
pasture lands is that of supposing mere 
grazing to be the means of keeping up the 
fertility of the land. If cattle 
feeding, bedding and watering places apart 
from their pastures, the fertility they take 
from the land will be deposited about these 
places. This results in a removal of ~lant 
food almost as marked as if hauled off in 
the form of hay. The mechanical applica- 
tion of manure to the pasture in that case 
becomes of importance equal to that of the 
fields devoted to cereal crops. 


ADVISABLE GRAIN RATION 


As to the grain rations advisable for fin- 
ishing steers on grass, we may note, in the first 
place, that the amount of grain fed should 
be governed largely by the relative cost of 
grain and grass. That is, when grass is cheap 
and corn dear, it is good practice to utilize 
the former to the greatest possible extent 
consistent with the production of a satisfac- 
tory marketable product. If the quickest fin- 
ish is wanted, the appetite of the steers is 
the best guide to follow. They will com- 
monly eat 17 or 18 pounds of corn per 1000 


have their , 


. 
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pounds live weight, or about the same-amount 
as in winter. 

If fed a full grain ration, about one-half 
as much pasture area will be required as on 
grass alone. Further, the question whether 
such a supplement as linseed oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal can be added profitably to the 
corn fed, must be answered conditionally with 
reference to the character of the pasture crop. 
With any of the clovers or other legumes the 
need of a nitrogenous ‘supplement is gener- 
ally doubtful, while with bluegrass, or still 
more markedly, with timothy, orchard grass 
or native prairie grasses, such feeds are of 
distinct value. 


RELATION OF CLOVERS TO THE SOIL 


L. 8S. HASSELMAN 


Why do you raise clovers? This seems 
to be rather a foolish question, for, in a way, 
everyone knows why. Farmers know from 
experience that the clovers improve the soil 
and increase the yield of crops. We can go a 
little further, however, and ask just how the 
clovers or legumes improve the soil, and al- 
so why it is that after a few years it is hard 
to get a catch on a field where it was for- 
merly easy? This latter question may be 
better understood and answered if we first 
consider the relation of the clovers to the 
soil. 

Cotitrary to the common notion, clovers 
and other. legumes do not act as a general 
curé-all for the soil. A good stand and 
growth of clover does add a needed supply 
of nitrogen, but how about the other two 
equally important plant food elements, pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid? The atmosphere 
we breathe is largely composed of nitrogen, 
and it is on this that the legumes forage. 
Since careful investigation has shown that 
neither potash.nor phosphoric. acid is found 
in the atmosphere, it stands to reason that 
clovers can’t and don’t enrich_the soil in pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid. The fact is, that 
when clovers are cut and hauled from the 
field, the soil is left quite a little pqprer in 
respect to these elements. 

The analysis of ordinary crimson clover 
shows that a two-ton crop removes from the 
soil 82 pounds of nitrogen, 18 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and 88 pounds of potash. Since 
the fertilizer value of nitrogen is about 17 
cents per pound, and that of potash and 
phosphoric acid each 6 cents per pound, the 
value of these essential materials would 
stand as follows: Value of nitrogen removed 
in two-ton crop, $13.94;° phosphoric acid, 
$1.08; potash, $5.28; total fertility removed, 
$20.30. r 


Thus every ton of clover removes over 


$20 worth of fertility, but as a large amount 
of the nitrogen has been taken from the air, 
this element may be left out of account. The 
85.28 worth of potash, as well as the $1.08 
worth of phosphoric acid, is a dead’ loss to 
the soil, however, and the poorer the soil 
the more serious does this loss become. 

Now to come back to the question, why is it 
becoming almost impossible to get a catch of 
clover? If you will look at the above figures 
you will readily see that $1 worth of phos- 
phoric acid and $5 worth of potash are re- 
moved from each acre every time you harvest 
a crop of clover. It does not seem beyond rea- 
son that the $5 removal of pr -‘ash should eom- 
mence to tell on the soil after.a few years. 
Even the $1 removal of phosphoric acid would 
show its effect. 

Since the clovers require about five times 
as much potash as phosphoric acid, it would 
seem that the soil would be depleted of pot- 
ash five times as fast as of phosphoric acid, 
and the lack of available potash would seem 


to be the cnief cause of the poor stand of 
clover 7 

That the lack of potash is often the cause 
of clover sickness has been shown in many 
cases through the increased stand on a piece 
of ground which has bad the benefit of pot- 
ash derived from ashes of a straw pile that 
has been accidentaly burned. A catch of clo- 
ver can usually be made certain through the 
wise addition of potash salts. 


IMPROVING MANGELS BY SELECTION 


W. BR. GILBERT 


What the farmer wants is a roost of the 
highest feeding value, but hé would not look 
upon it with much favor if it was also ac- 
companied by much lighter crops. There 
seems, however, reason to believe that such 
need not be the case. Continuous selection 
will be made of the finest roots having the 
required percentage of dry matter, and these 
will be used as seed mothers, while the ex- 
periments will also be made with lighter roots. 
Cross breeding has been of great value in 
influencing the quality of other crops, and 
the same possibilities exist in regard to man- 
gels. 

For some years past it was the practice to 
sow annually a number of seedsmen’s strains 
of swedes, mangels and turnips at several 
testing stations. They were treated alike in 
every possible way, and in the autumn the 
crop of each plot was weighed, sampled and 
analyzed. It was discovered that there was 
a very considerable variation in the chem- 
ical composition of individual roots of the 
same strain. For instance, in 200 individual 
roots four were found to contain less than 
11% of dry matter, and four over 18%. . It 
is claimed that a plant which varies to this 
extent ought, by careful selection,. to -be 
capable of rapid improvement. 

We are told that in selecting roots reliance 
must not be placed on shape, color, or epe- 
cific gravity of juice, but that the dry matter 
in each individual root must be actually de- 
termined. That, of course, is quite beyond 
the means of the average farmer. In these 
days of sharp competition, independent or pri- 
vate experiments can only be conducted by 
people with plenty of capital and ample 
leisure. Therefore, we have to look to our 
various agricultural colleges and seedsmen 
for information. In course of time they may 
be able, as the result of their experiments, 
to tell us which root will return the greatest 
value. 3) 





Fertilizing for Fietad Crops—On West Vir- 
ginia Soils, as tested by the-experiment sta- 
tion, applications of phosphoric acid greatly 
increase the yield of rye, wheat, corn, cow- 
peas and clover. Stable manure also in- 
creases the yield materially and uniformly. 
The experiments conducted by this station 
show that on the soils tested phosphoric acid 
was notably deficient. To a less extent same 
was true of nitrogen and potash. When 
commercial fertilizers were used, all three 
constituents had to be applied for good re- 
sults. 





More Corn can be raised in three ways: 
better seed, better soil preparation, better 
cultivation. These three factors worked to- 
gether will reduce the acreage and increase 


‘the yield. 


White Evergreen Sweet Corn proved ex- 
cellent as to yield and quality in 1906. It 
wat manured in the hill with hen manure 
{J. L. C., Mecosta countv. Mich. 








PICKING PACKING AND MARKETING APPLES 
Ww. H. UNDERWOOD 


In picking apples some prefer tne use of 
baskets, while others prefer sacks. How- 
ever, they both have their advantages and 
disadvantages. “The advantage of using a 
basket lies largely in the fact that if the 
apples are carefully placed in it, they are not 
bruised and the bloom, if there be any, is 
not rubbed off. The objections to the bas- 
kets are that they are not so handy as the 
sacks, and that careless pickers are disposed 
to toss apples into them as they hang on 
a limb or set upon the ground several feet 
away. The advantage of using the sack is 
that it can be slung over the shoulder with 
a strap and the mouth kept open with a part 
of a barrel hoop sewed into the edge of the 
mouth and partly around the opening, allow- 
ing the picker to easilv carry it and use both 
hands. 

PREFERENCE FOR BASKETS 


The objections are that the bloom is apt 
to be rubbed from the fruit, and the shift- 
ing of the sack puts many small bruises on 
the apples, where they rub against each 
other, which, with light-colored or delicate- 
skinned varieties, is quickly noticed. I pre- 
fer the baskets. My baskets are the round, 
half-bushel kind with drop handles. I had 
an iron hook made for each one, which is 
attached to the handle to suspend the basket 
from the limbs, thus enabling the picker to 
use both hands. 

In picking apples, every specimen should 
be handled as carefully as if it were an egg. 
I usually have my apples picked and piled 
under the trees in~the shade and take the 
barrels to the apples in the orchard and pack 
as fast as possible. When the barrels are 
filled and headed, I haul to the shed and 
stow away in as cool a place as possible, until 
I get enough to fill a car. 


TWO GRADES IN PACKING 


I always make two grades, one a strictly 
No 1 or fancy grade, and another which will 
take apples that are slightly defective but 
good for immediate use, usually termed No 
2 in the market. I seldom ship any No 2’s, 
as I can realize a greater profit by selling 
them in bulk to the cider mill at 20 cents per 
bushel, than to put them on the market 











FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


an expensive barrel, adding on the freight 
and commission charges. 

I have my packing done by experience 
men, as this is of great importance and is 
always the danger point- A layer of uni- 
form apples, even in size and color, is placed 
on the inside of the barrel and another layer 
of similar fruit put on top of the facers and 
the barrel filled with fruit free from defects 
of any kind. The barrel is well shaken each 
time a basketfui of fruit is put in, which 
makes the fruit tight in the barrel and re- 
quires less pressing of the head and conse- 
quently iess bruising of the fruit. 

After the barrel is full and the fruit well 
shaken down, the apples are adjusted on the 
top so that they are as nearly level as it is 
possible to have them. Then the press is 
applied, first seeing that the barrel is on a 
level and the head gently pressed in. The 
head liners are placed in their proper place, 
and with a light use of the hammer, the 
head is nailed secure. I then stamp the 
name of the apples and also number of grade 
on the faced end of the barrel 

The marketing~problem is one that we 
must solve ourselves. A shoe cobbler can 
bring about as good results in selling the 
fruit as an expert apple salesman, provided 
he is furnished with first-class fruit and not 
a dozen kinds of inferior stuff. The mar- 
kets are not killed with an overproduction 
of good fruit. It is the overproduction of 
poor fruit that knocks down the price of 
good fruit. 

There is never a time that a large, well- 
colored and well-matured apple will not bring 
a fancy price in any market. And when 
nothing but this class is put into a barrel, a 
handsome profit is realized.. Retailers buy 
fruit from its outward appearance, and when 
they purchase a package of seemingly nice 
fruit and find on opening it that inferior stuff 
is packed between, that finishes the grower as 
far as that man is concerned. 


An Intermediate Covering is usually prefer- 
able when grass seeds are sown in the 
autumn. If covered shallow the seed may not 
find sufficient moisture. If covered deeply 
the growth may prove insufficient to fortify 
the plants to meet, in the best manner, the 
adverse conditions of winter weather. 





SOME GOOD YELLOW GLOBE DANVERS ONIONS, GROWN IN THE WEST 


This variety is one of the most popular market sorts. 


The illustration is of a 


erate as exposed for sale by a St Louis commission firm. A selected lot would be more 
uniform, but the above fairly represents the average specimens when placed upon the 


general market. 


Planted on a rich soil, cultivated carefully during the growing sea- 


son, and harvested when the bulk of the tops have died, the Yellow Danvers is a most 
acceptable market onion. It is regarded with high favor in many important onion sections. 
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THE POTATO FIELD IN SUMMER 
JULIUS LITCHFIELD 

As my potatoes were planted in April, they 
will be ready to market by the latter part 
of July. I usually figure about 70 days from 
the planting till I begin to put new potatoes 
on the market; but this spring has been un- 
usually backward and more than 70 days will 
be required from the planting to the time 
when I can begin digging. I manured my 
potatoes in two ways this spring; one the way 
I have always followed, broadcasting the ma- 
nure and plowing it in; and the other, put- 
ting it in the furrows before planting the po- 
tatoes. I have about eight rows that I have 
manured the latter way and I am watching 
to see what the result will be. 

I am after earliness, as I can get better 
prices for the first potatoes I put on .he 
market than I can for later ones. I think 
that probably the aggregate crop will be 
about the same, whether the manure be broad- 
casted or placed in furrows, but I think the 
manure in the furrows ought to cause a more 
rapid growth at first than if worked all 
through the soil. I am sure it would be so 
on poor and badly fertilized land, but I have 
been working so much manure into my potato 
field during so many years that all the soil 
is quite rich and there may not be a great 
difference in results. However, I was walk- 
ing through the potato field recently, and I 
am quite sure that the eight rows of potatoes 
that had been manured in the furrows were 
doing better than the others. 


THE LATE CRoP 


The above applies to the early potatoes I 
am growing. The late ones are planted later 
and I only care to get them out of the way 
of frost. I follow about the same method 
of cultivation and care of the growing vines 
in case of ether early or late potatoes. .1 
generally cultivate about three times and 
hoe once, the hoeing coming when the vines 
are so large that I am afraid to run a cul- 
tivator between the rows. 

I have learned by experience that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to give perfect protection 
to the tops. Without good tops the retato 
crop is always small. If the potato bugs are 
permitted to work on the tops for weeks be- 
fore being seriously attacked, the potatoes 
will be smaller than if the bugs are kept off 
altogether. So I bought a potato sprayer 
that sprays two rows at once and I apply 
the poison at the advent of the first bug. 
Then I have no trouble with the tops being 
eafen. 

I also now follow the practice of keeping 
a good layer of soil over the growing tubers, 
as they will begin to Ciscolor some if they 
lie so near the top of the ground that the 
soil above them is all dry. I do not find 
this a difficult thing to do, as I always plant 
deep, to make it easier to work over the 
growing tubers. 

I sometimes give an extra cultivation if 
®& heavy rain partly glazes over the soil, 
which contains enough clay to make that 
possible if the rain is a beating one. The 
breaking up of this crust, even when the 
tubers are forming, seems to have a very 
beneficial effect on the vines and must, 
therefore, help the tubers to grow larger. I 
never cultivate after the blossoms appear, 


except to break the crust spoken of. The 
few weeds that appear after that time I 
pull up by hand. I wage an eternal war 


on the weeds, though I have a neighbor 
who lets the weeds grow in his potato field 
after the crop of Aubers are well formed. He 
says the weeds draw moisture from the soi! 
and help to keep the tubers from rotting. 
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‘It’s the same verdict everywhere—they all tell the same story—more milk 
more butter, better grade,finer quality, gained by using 


CONTINENTAL 


GLUTEN FEED 


The great concentrated feed that takes the place of cottonseed meal and 
linseed oil meal. It’s cheaper than corn or oats, makes better butter, keeps 


the cows heaithy, prevents off feed 
pocket. 


and puts profit in the cow owners 


Have you tried it? You can make your cows pay if you will 


give them Continental Glaten Feed for it's a profit-maker. 


Ask your dealer or 
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and team wear longer—You niake 
more money, and have more time 
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Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
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New York State Veterinary College 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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HANDLING LIVE STOCK 


Control of Hog Cholera 


R. A. CRAIG, INDIANA EXPER STATION 





Scattered outbreaks of hog cholera 
are present in many sections of the 
country. These outbreaks, and in- 
fected yards as well, are the centers 
from which the disease spreads, An- 
other important factor in perpetuating 
the disease from year to year, is the 
feeding of infectious materiai to hogs 
in order to immunize them. Such 
methods of immunization cause a 
light form of the disease; the germs 
become scattered about the yards and 
the health of neighboring herds is en- 
dangered. 

In neighborhoods where outbreaks 
of hog cholera occur, stockmen should 
practice such precautions as are nec- 
essary against the spread of the dis- 
ease. This control work should not 
be left to the owner of the diseased 
herd. 

When this disease occurs on a farm, 
the herd should be quarantined and 
all possible precautions taken against 
the spread of the infection to neigh- 
boring herds. The diseased animals 
should not be scattered over the farm, 
or allowed to run in yards that border 
on streams, and hogs that have a 
chronic form of the disease must be 
prevented from straying away or mix- 
ing with neighboring herds. Other 
farm animals should not be dllowed 
to run through infected yards, er lit- 
ter allowed to accumulate in the 
. “rds. The hog houses, feeding floors, 
etc, should be cleaned daily and disin- 
fected. The most convenient and 
practical disinfectants to use are the 
tar disinfectants or stock dips. These 
may be used in from 2 to 4% water 
solutions. The final cleaning up of 
the premises must be thorough. All 
litter should be burned, or placed 
where other animals cannot come in 


contact with it. The dead hogs 
should be burned. 
The veterinary department has 


been experimenting with a hog chol- 
era vaccine during the past. year. The 
vaccine used was prepared from the 
tissues of rabbits that died from in- 
noculation with blood of a cholera 
hog. The results of this method of 
conferring immunity have been satis- 
factory, and the vaccine will be tested 
in the field the coming season. 
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Chronic Cough—J. R. F., New Jer- 
sey, has a horse that has had a 
cough for three years and it seems to 
be getting worse. The horse is in 
good condition and does his work 
well, Medicines are of little use in 
such cases. Give one tablespoonful 
pine tar at a dose twice a day in a 
little food and continue it for two 
weeks. If it relieves the cough, con- 
tinue it, if not, discontinue it. 


Gangrenous Inflammation—A. D., 
Alabama, has several dogs that have 
sore mouths. The disease seems to be 
incurable. Give 10 drops* tincture 
chloride of iron at a dose in a tablie- 
spoonful of milk twice a day, .Also 
mix 15 grains sulphate of copper 
with one ounce of water and apply 
a little to all the affected parts twice 
a day with a small mop and continue 
it for a week-or more if needed. 








} times. 





Hints for the Shepherd—Sheep will 
build up any farm. Give them plenty 
of pure water and never permit them 
to eat snow instead. Keep the troughs 
clean. Keep salt before them at all 
Trim the feet spring and fall. 
Shelter from cold storms; you cannot 
starve a profit out of a flock. Muddy 
yards cause sore feet. Feed at a reg- 
ular time—[Howard Southard, Union 
County, O. 





Large and Small Fruits 
Copper That Is Lost in Spraying 


8S. R, DIVINE, SULLIVAN COUNTY, N Y 





The use of bordeaux mixture is so 
universally recommended as a fungi- 
cide on trees, vines and plants, that 
its employment in greatly increased 
quantities every year affords occasion 
for a few observations on the eco- 
nomic aspect of the present and 
prospective conditions. No statistics 
are available to show how much cop- 
per is irrecoverably lost by the spray- 
ing of bordeaux and other prepara- 
tions of the salts of copper, by farm- 
ers and fruit growers: Copper has 
more than doubled the price in two or 
three years and it is claimed that 
production does not equal the con- 
sumptive demand. 

Electrical construction and install- 
ment require immense quaiitities of 
copper, but the metal is still con- 
served and can be appropriated from 
obsolete machines and apparatus and 
used for other purposes. So in many 
other manufactures and applications 
the metal is not lost, but can be 
turned to account in other ways. But 
copper dissipated in their mist by the 
sprayer is forever gone, so far as the 
wants of man are concerned. 

The experts recommend not less 
than three spraying on potato vines 
during the growing season, and they 
say that six sprayings are preferable. 
Splendid results have been obtained 
with four sprayings, as instanced on 
Pages 7 and 8, present volume Ameri- 
can Agricuiturist, showing hew a New 
York farmer, under the advice of 
New York experiment station, se- 
cured a profitable increase of potatoes 
on a 26-acre field by the use of 600 
pounds copper sulphate made into 
bordeaux with lime. He used, there- 
fore, a fraction more than 23 pounds 
an acre of copper sulphate in four 
sprayings. As copper sulphate in the 
common crystallized form contains a 
trifle more than 25% of metallic cop- 
per, this farmer blew. away 150 
pounds of copper which existed in 
the 600 pounds copper sulphate that 
can never again be recovered 

It seems to me that this waste of 
material that is coined into money 
and is used for so many purposes 
where it is not lost, should be wholly, 
or in part, prevenied. I think dili- 
gent investigation and experiment will 
evolve effective fungicides from cheap 
materials that can be obtained in 
unlimited supply. Whe knows wheth- 
or not the use of lime-sulphur solu- 
tion on potato vines would destroy 
the ‘spores of blight and rot. I am 
firm in the belief that the experiment 
station investigators and the scientific 
farmers will soon solve this important 
probiem. 


Strawberry Beds After Fruiting 


CHARLES H. WINSTON 








A good principle is to get rid 
of the old foliage as soon as possible. 
With it will go the insects and fung- 
ous diseases, which might make 
trouble another year. It is a small 
matter to mow the vines and burn 
them as soon as dry enough. If any 
old straw remains from the covering 
ef the past. winter that should also 
be burned, for the same reason. 

The next important principle is to 
keep the weeds from growing, which 
must be done by frequent cultivations 
throughout the growing season. I 
cultivate so as to narrow the straw- 


berry rows down to 18 inches. The 
mowing and ‘the cultivatimg have 
~~ 


trimmed. off most of the runners, so 
that the rocts will at once begin to 
make new plants.. I am speaking of 
the old stiawberry bed that has 


made all the plants it should have 
and not of the year-old strawberry 
bed that is still engaged in setting 





new plants. That one should not be 
mown and should merely have its 
runners kept out of the spaces be- 
tween the rows. 

On account of the weeds I like to 
have thickly set rows, as in them few 
weeds appear and they are large ones 
and are easily pulled out. The weeds 
between the rows are easily taken 
care of by the-cultivator; but whera 
there are numerous bare spots in the 
rows these very quickly grow up to 
weeds. In such cases I do not mow 
that part of the plantation, but let 
the plants form runners and -train 
the runners over the bare spots. 

The aim of the strawberry grower 
in the late summer and fall is to get 
a heavy growth of foliage. The 
stronger the growth, the better can 
the plants protect themselves over 
winter and the larger will the crop 
be the following year. 

In the cultivation of the strawberry 
bed deep cultivation should never be 
employed. I have seen old beds so 
severely root-pruned by deep culti- 
vation that they did not produce more 
than two-thirds of a crop the next 
year. Deep cultivation is especially 
injurious where the strawberry rows 
are narrow. 





Enlarging Opportunities in Dairying 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO 





There is a sentiment abroad that 
dairying is becoming unpopular with 
many, and there is less. inclination 
among young men to engage in it, 
If this be so, it is time dairymen 
took hold of this matter to raise the 
standard of dairy intelligence and 
education up to a point where it will 
be popular. This door must be opened 
to the boys and girls of this country 
so invitingly, with so much of inter- 
est and profit in sight, that they will 
without question become our future 
citizen farmers. We cannot expect 
much change_in those with settled 
opinions. While we may not change 
much, we have it in our power to 
promote and institute a change, an 
uplift, that shall be a power for good 
to those who ome after ‘us. The 











door must be opened wide, and the 
light made so clear, it will be recog- 
nized that getting a start and winning 
success in life does not imply that 
one must leave the farm. It must be 
shown that-a man may by intelligent 
practice have a farm, high producing 
dairy stock, may know about feéds 
and feeding and produce tre best; but 
and feeding and produce the best; 
but it implies study, comparison, and 
gathering the best information and 
applying it. 

The man who refuses to educate 
and broaden his mind along his bus- 
iness, who pins his faith to the reckon 
and the guess, will always be found 
milking mixed-bred cows, in’ which 
failures are the most prolific, will_be 
feeding anything if it is cheap, and 
believing that all failures are due to 
the factory and market end of his 
business. ‘As one has expressed it, too 
many men go through life mistaking 
their gizzards for their heads. The 
moment a man sees, and puts In prac- 
tice the idea that he can cheapen the 
cost and increase the excellence of en 
article, that moment he has opened 
the door to enlarged opportunities. 


An Aid to Potate Growers—The 
first thing that the ecOnomical potato 
grower should do to increase profits 
from his crop is to get a good potato 
digger. The improved Dowden is 
well recommended. It is perfected 
so that it gives the highest degree of 
satisfaction. It takes out every potato 
whether large or small, and works 
fast and clean under all conditions. 
It is so simple that a boy could run 
it, yet is strongly built. Mr Abell 
Truck of the farm experiment station 
of Waco says: “It does perfect 
work; in stiff land, clay land and 
clean land as well as in land where 
the grass and weeds are 4 and 6 
feet tall.” It is surprising how much 
labor you can save with this potato 
digger. Look up -the adv of the 
Dowden Mfg Co, 777 Elm S8t, Prairie 
City, Ia, appearing in this number, 
then write asking for their free book- 
let. Mention American Agriculturist 
and you will hear from them 
promptly. 
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HE MOTTLED JAVA, A FINE NEW ENGLAND SPECIMEN 


Among the less well-known breeds of the American class of fowls the 
Mottled Java is perhaps the most conspicuous, not merely because of 
beauty of plumage, but for its genuinely good qualities. It ranks with the 
Plymouth Rock in weight and general characteristics, such as egg la 
sitting, mothering, ability to forage, and table qualities. The splen 
cock shown above was raised by J. R. Jones of Hartford County, Ct. ..- 
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First quality cream sells for 
the highest market price. Second 
or third quality cream being a much 


lower price. Ask any creamery man in 
the country if this isn't true. Quantity 
of quality cream means big money, 
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wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can operate 
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\) times. The remarkably thorough separation for which 
the U. S. Separator is famous is due to this exhaustive 
and the wonderful skimming efficiency of the two sim- 
ted cups. The U.S. has held the World’s Record for 
clean skimming since 1901. 
Cream is money. The U. S. gets more than any other separato.. 
Now, we haven’t room here to explain all about the clean 
skimming of the U.S. or about its many other fine points. But if you 
want, we ‘ll be right glad to mail you a copy of our big, handsome, new 
free. It’s mighty interesting and tells al 
“Send catalogue number B 6”. A postal is all right if it’s 
diest. Better write now while you think of it, addressing 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Prompt deliveries of U. S. Separators from warehouses at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo, Ou 


rosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Sioux City, la., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
Cal., Portland, Ore., Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, 
, Alta. 


Address ail letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


3 Bowls in 


The important thing for you to be sure 
of before you put any money into a cream 
separator is that it is a clean skimmer. 

ow every mechanical cream s€parator has a 
bow! which does the skimming. But the Im- 
proved 


U. Ss. SEPARATOR 


has 3 bowls in 1 1 (the picture will show you), Every 
drop of milk run through a U.S. is skimmed 3 distinct 
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-It_is,too bad that some people in 
endeavoring to be conservative take 
steps as irrational as those of the 
most radical. A few tobacco growers 
in some counties &f .Kentucky, ac- 
cording to a recent report, announced 
that unless their crops of 1906 and 1907 
are sold before the opening of 1908 
they will cut out raising tobacco al- 
tegether in the. last named-~ season. 
While acreage reduction or. rotation 
of crops for the conservation of soil 
fertility. is to be recommended when 
necessity requires, the practice of 
giving up the crop entirely for a year 
or two, simply because of bad mar- 
kets, is most unwise, and the farmer 
who does -this, umléss he has a most 
profitable substitute for leaf, is simply 
“eutting off his nose to. spite his 
face.” It can be stated as a maxim 
that a series of unremunerative crops 
almost invariably brings about a 
natural restriction of: acreage, and 
the latter eventually results in more 
encouraging prices. This has been 
demonstrated. time and time again 
with cotton, tobacco and other forms 
of farm _ produce. The. Kentucky 
farmers mentioned ‘above are to be 
commended for their efforts in work- 
ine for market improvement, but 
there is nothing to justify their going 
to rapid extremes. 





Many of our readers have entered 
the garden contest for 1907. We have 
decided to make still’ another offer. 
We will award a cash prize of $10. to 
the person sending us the most cém- 
plete description, with. :illustrations 





or drawings, of a late summer gar- 
den. Meny of our readers make 
preparations in July for late sum- 
mer vegetables. Here is an eppor- 
tunity ‘to write up a complete de- 
scription of what you have done, how 
you handle your garden, what va- 
rieties you used, how and when they 
were planted, when they were har- 
vested, etc. Second and third prizes 
will be awarded in books published by 
us selected from our catalog and a 
yéar’s subscription to all others whose 
‘articles are deemed worthy of publi- 
cation by the judges. Now is the 
time to make up your mind to enter 
this contest. Do not delay. Drop a 
card to our nearest office, stating that 
you propose to enter. There will be 
no restrictions, except a complete de- 
scription of your garden, with a story 
regarding the varieties, preparation 
of the ground, fertilizers and manure 
used and points of practical charac- 
ter. ‘These stories should be sent to 
our Garden Contest Editor, American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, 
New York. 
Getting at True Butter Prices 

In the suit instituted by G. W. Mar- 
tin and other New York dealers 
against the New York merchants ex- 
change over the question of incorrect 
butter quotations, the first victory has 
been credited to the plaintiffs. Jus- 
tice Jaycox granted the petition of the 
latter, his decision being in part as 
follows: 

“The plaintiffs are entitled to a de- 
eree forever restraining the defendant, 
its officers, agents, committeemen, 
servants and representatives from is- 
suing or publishing quotations of the 
values in the New York wholesale 
market of any of the grades of butter, 
at other than the selling values of the 
same, commonly obtainable, as indi- 
cated by .wholesale transactions from 
first hands. I hereby diftect that judg- 
ment. .be entered accordingly, with 
costs in favor of the plaintiffs.” 

Readers of American Agriculturist 
have been informed from time to time 
of the many complaints registered 
against the New York *merchants ex- 
change on the grounds that its official 
butter quotations were practically al- 
ways 5% cents or more under actual 
market. This practice has proved 
nothing short of a grievous wrong to 
the producer of butter, whether he 
live in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
or the west, inasmuch as many mar- 
kets are governéd by New York quo- 
tations. It is not known whether the 
exchange will obey this injunction or 
carry the matter to a higher court. 
For the good of the butter industry, it 
is to be hoped that future quotations 
will be nearer actualities. 











Unless all signs fail, a considerable 
portion of the United States cran- 
berry crop of 1907 will be marketed 
through co-operative effort. The re- 
cently organized National fruit ex- 
change, with offices at New York, is 
designed primarily for handling 
cranberries in such manner. The 
exchange represents a@ large number 
of the heaviest producers in -Wiscon 
sin, New Jersey and Cape Cod,.a 

the leading spirits in the movement 
say that they desire in no way to 
makes it a trust, as some of the daily 
papers have alleged. All they are 
striving for is to secure more.equit- 
able returns for the grower. Hither- 
to in many seasons the producer has 


often sold his cranberries at rather 
moderate figures at harvest, while 
the middlemen and speculators 


reaped enormous profits through later 
advances in prices. The exchange, if 
it be wise, will not force the market 
to an excessively high level. It should 
rather endeavor to maintain prices 
on. a basis fair and profitable to 
growers, yet not so hizh that con- 
sumption would be effected. Last 


season the greater part of the Wis- 
consin cranberry crop was sdld most 
successfully 


thrqugh co-operative ef- 





EDITORIAL 





fort, and this fact has had much to 
do with encouraging the belief in 
many quarters that the entire output 
of the country can be handled in the 
sam? manner. 


Here we are fresh from the big 
press already set up and running in 
the basement of American Agricul- 
turist’s new building! Experts tell 
us this is a little the biggest stunt yet 
done. But this: isn’t a circumstance 
to the great things this -periodical 
means to do for American agricyl- 
ture when our big plant is completed. 
Of course it takes time to put up 
the largest printing house on earth. 
and if the -paper is occasionally a little 
late, our readers will kindly make al- 
lowances. Indeed, the success of the 
American Agriculturist for nearly 
three-quarters of a century is mainly 
due to the kindly interest and hearty 
co-operation of its millions of réad- 
ers. I now have a chance to recipro-~- 
eate by letting each of you become 
a co-sharer in this enterprise to the 
extent of investing in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist building certificate, 
either $15-on a profit-sharing basis 
that wilt pay big; or $100 to $1000 on 
terms that combine safety and-avail- 
ability of principal with fair interest. 
Write Bditor American Agriculturist, 
New York, to tell you about our Or- 
ange Judd building certificates. 








It is both interesting and important 
to note the records of profit in grow- 
ing corn in the various parts of the 
west. This is disclosed in the publi- 
cation of the accounts of the prize 
acres in various séctions under the 
Grange Judd cereal contest of 1906, 


the details being presented by 
Prof Shaw. According to the es- 
timates furnished by these va- 


rious growers, the Illinois farmer in 
this instance placed his net profit on 
the one acre of corn at $19.91, the 
Michigan man $25.10, while the Min- 
nesota man shows a profit to him of 
$47.45. These results are indeed’ en- 
couraging when placed beside the ex- 
periences of many farmers, who, be- 
cause of less care in cultivation and 
han@ting the crops get no such returns. 
Moreover, these accounts, now ap- 
pearing from week to week, together 
with other direct testimony from 
northern farmers, show in a very im- 
pressive way the onward march of 
the corn belt from central latitudes 
to those further north than at one 
time dreamed possible. 





Ordering all kinds of farm imple- 
ments, building material, seeds, 
householM supplies, etc, by mail, is 
a practice rapidly growing in favor 
throughout this country. The exten- 
sion of rural free delivery service 
and building of new railroads are 
doing much to encourage such prac- 
tice. Farmers may order goods of 
this journal’s advertisers with the 
utmost security, for our readers are 
protected by the editor’s guarantee 
of advertisement, details of which 
are printed elsewhere on this page. 


> 


Seeding Oats and Peas—The Ohio 
station has frequently sown oats and 
field peas as a soiling crop for stock. 
We usually use 1% bushels of each 





per acre. The peas need to be cov- 
ered much . deeper than the oats, 
hence it is necessary to seed them 


separately. We seed the peas first, 
weighting the drill hoes in order to 
put them in 4 or 5 inches deep. .The 
oats are sown broadcast and har- 
rowed 6r. else drilled shallow. ‘We 
make our first seeding as early as-it is 
possible’ to work the ground, follow- 
ing with two later seedings at inter- 
vals of two weeks each.—[C. G. Wil- 
liams, Agronomist. ‘ 





Flooding for Cranberry Insect Pests, 
though the easiest way of dealing with 
them, involves the risk of losing the 
crop through scalding. 








Commercial Agriculture 


Good Year in Exports of Farm, Products 


Exports of Sinhiows farm pfoduct- 
from the United States during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, madc 
a satisfactory showing, although cer- 
tain articles showed decreases from 
the preceding year. Shipments of corn 
abroad in 1906-7 fell off 50% from "05-6. 
but the average value per bushel for 
the -past year was higher than the 
preceding 12 months. Exports of 
wheat during the past year more 
than doubled, ‘but other breadstuffs 
re¢orded shrinkages. The outgo of 
meat and dairy products showed a 
loss of $11,000,000 in valuation. Part 
of this was attributable to the slump 
in thé movement abroad of canned 
meats. Cotton exports made a mag- 
nificent showing. 


EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 























Will Germany Buy More Food Stuffs? 


The new tariff agreement between 
the United States and Germany which 
has aroused such attention during 
recent months is now in operation. 
It is hoped that reductions on certain 
lines of farm produce will result in 
Germany buying more freely of the 
United States. The average annual 
value of imports of American goods 
into Germany from ‘03 to "06 was 
$227,647,000. Herewith is given a 
table showing the old and new tariff 
imposed by Germany on- American 
produce: 

NEW AND OLD TARIFF RATES 
Article New rate Old rate 
p 100 Ibs p 100 Ibs 
$0.54 $0.75 





Rye and oats 


Wheat and spelt .... .59 31 
Malting barley .... 43 B53 
Other barley ........ .14 TH 
COUN Vises betsaatvins Oe 4 
Se ere BL 2.02 
Beans and Nuts’...... 21 43 
Apples, green ...,.... 34 1.08 
Apples, dried ....:... .48 1.08 
OPOMNBGS. .ciccrseccsess 3 1.28 
BROOM. scdc che nvescsecs: OB "1.91 
PEOGE MUR ede eoeeehcccs “OE 1.9! 
Frozen meat .,.....+ 3.78 4.8; 
Preparéd meat ...... 3.78 6.49 
Meat for table ........ 8.11 12.98 
ERPR re caincivicess¥ es 1B 1.35 





Use of Preservatives in Fruits— 
Fruit and vegetable packers are up Im 
arms against the United States de- 
partment of agriculture regulations 
restricting the use of benzoate of 
soda and sulphur fumes as preserva- 
tives. The National association of 
manufacturers of food products hints 
that it ‘will carry the issue into th> 
courts, claiming benzoate of soda is 
indispensable in the canning bus'!- 
ness,- and alleging it is absolutely 
harmiless- from a health standpoint. 
The department limits the amount of 
sulphur dioxide to be wsed in the 
preparation of dried fruits for mar- 
ket. California packers claim that 
this limit is so small that it will Aurt 
their business.. The regulations aro 
also expected to affect to some ex- 
tent_the evaporated apple industry of 
the Empire state. 


A “Butter Trust”—Last week at 
Detroit was tried the case of BE. F. 
Dudiey against the American Farr 
Products Co. Dudley sued for breach 
of .contract and alleged that th2 
concern, capitalized at $19,000,000, 
was nothing more or less than a 
gigantic irust to hold up the price 
of butter. 











Cranberry Growers Try Co-operation 


Readers of this journal have been 
kept posted with regard to efforts of 
cranberry growers in the United States 
to sell their crops by co-operation, 
also of the formation of the National 
fruit exchange for that purpose. The 
president of the exchange is A. U. 
Chaney of Iowa, who so successfully 
handled the Wisconsin crop of 1906 
for growers.’ He writes American 
Agriculturist regarding the 1907 cam- 
paign as follows: 

The National fruit exchange is a 
ce-operative organfization. It is not 
formed for the purpose of making a 
profit for its stockholders and there 
is to be no profit made for them. 
It is nominally capitalized at 
$50,000 and a sufficient amount is 
paid in for working capital. This Na- 
tional fruit exchange is owned entirely 
by the cranberry growers; the New 
England cranberry sales company of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey cranberry 
sales company of New Jersey and the 
Wisconsin cranberry sales company. 

he National fruit exchange is to 
sell and distribute the output of these 
. three selling companies at exact cost 
for so doing and do it in the same 
manner identically as we handled the 
output of Wisconsin last year. Bach 
organization retains its own individ- 
uality, has its own secretary and 
business office. Under this local sec- 
retary there are inspectors for various 
districts in which the state is divided 
and the inspector has charge of the 
inspecting and branding of the fruit 
from his own district, reporting to the 
secretary. The secretary’s duties are 
to take orders from the National fruit 
exchange as they are sent in, see that 
the godéds are properly branded, 
packed and shipped and then report 
the shipment back to the National 
fruit exchange. The latter collects for 
same and remits to the state company, 
deducting 5% for so doing. 

The exchange charges each state 
company 5% for advertising and sell- 
ing their product. _Out of this 5% 
they are to pay all expenses of dis- 
tributing, pay all local agents in 
the United States, Canada and Eu- 
rope, pay all salaries and office ex- 
penses, telegraphing, etc. At the end 
of the season whatever profit there is 
made on this 5% is to be divided back 
between the three states pro rata, ac- 
cording to the amount, of business 
done for each state, rather than on 
the stock, and in this manner the 
business is conducted at actual ex- 
pense. The National fruit exchange 
has a local representative in all prin- 
cipal markets of the United States and 
Canada, who keep them fully posted 
daily as to their market conditions, 
supplies, prospective demand, etc. 

It is not the object of the exchange 
to simply hold up the price of the 
cranberries, but the object is to 
create such a demand for the fruit 
that growers can, with very little risk, 

. very materially increase their acreage 
andoutput. There is ample room to 
increase the cranberry output to 2,- 
000,000 barrels annually in the next 
few years, providing sufficient con- 
sumptive demand is created to take 
care of this supply when it is pro- 
duced. 

There is absolutely no growth 
whatever for the statement of either 
the three companies of the National 
fruit exchange being a “trust” or of 
there ever being an intention of mak- 
ing a “trust” out of either of the 
companies. By their by-laws they can- 
not become such. They are purely 
co-operative organizations owned by 
the producers and their success is as- 
sured. 








For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


The United Kingdom Needs Food Stuffs 


FROM OUR LIVERPOOL CORRESPONDENT 





So far the present summer in the 
United Kingdom has favored Ameri- 
can and Canadian producers of meat 
and dairy goods, rather than English 
farmers. Jume was the wettest the 
country had known for half a century; 
a good average English March, in- 
stead of a month of ripening meadow 
crops and of early mowing. This 
year everything but grass is very 
backward. It will take a long spel! 
of sunshine and summer breezes to 
bring the crops up to a fair summer 
condition. 

The cold and wet have also retard- 
ed cereals and it is hardly likely now 
that these will attain first-class ma- 
turity. If the weather through the 
remainder of the summer should be 
very favorable the yield may come 
up to the average, but it is certain 
that the harvest will be late. Fruit 
crops are likely to be light as the 
heavy rains and storms bereft the 
trees of much of their blossom and 
so “dashed” and battered them gen- 
erally, that it is doubtful if they will 
produce more than light yields, and 
then very late. 

It looks at present, therefore, as if 
the coming season were going to be a 
favorable one to those exporters of 
beef, mutton, corn and fruit in the 
United States, Canada and New 
Zealand, who are now regular con- 
tributors to the foced supplies of the 
United Kingdom. 

The new butter and margarine bill, 
which has been approved by the spe- 
cial committee of the house of com- 
mons, has been a subject of interest to 
persons concerned in the importation 
of butter into the United Kingdom. 
The bill contains special provisions 
with regard to imported butter, mar- 
garine and milk-blended butter. It 
provides: “There shall be included 
in the list of articles, importation of 
which is made an offense, the follow- 
ing articles: Butter containing more 
than 16% water; margarine contain- 
ing more than 16% water, or more 
than 10% butter fat; milk-biended 
butter containing more than 24% 
water; milk-blended butter, except in 
packages conspicuously marked. 

A great outcry has arisen against 
the provision above; which will admit 
milk-blended butter containing water 
to an extent not exceeding 24%. This 
percentage, it is said, is very high. It 
is just possible that some further 
modifications may be made. 

Beef, pork and hams continue to 
find a ready sale in English markets 
at later values. The importation from 
one country or another is now very 
large, but all of the produce passes 
readily into consumption. 


Basket and Question Box 


Ventilating Dairy Farms—Ordinary 
cotton muslin, such as can be bought 
at any dry goods store, is used for put- 
ting over windows in dairy barns. Our 
readers are referreé to recent articles 
on this subject printed in American 
Agriculturist April 13 and 20, 190 








Canning Sweet Corn — Will some 
reader of the old reliable give a od 
recipe for canning sweet corn ?—\[Ar- 
thur Smith, Fayette County, Tenn. 





Destroying Kats—Take five pounds 
slack lime and mix with one pound 
powdered alumand spread around hen- 
nery or under benches in greenhouse. 
If this is doné one will not be both- 
ered any more by rats, ants or slugs. 
This should be spread around once a 
month on benches in the greenhouses 
before the plants are set on in pots. 
These pests are all fond of water and 
as soon as they taste the alum and 
lime they will seek the water, where 
they are destroyed.—[J. B., Westches- 
ter County, N Y. 





NGS FROM 
PARHME RS{ 








I would not advise any young man 
to become a renter of land. Bither 
work for a wage or work your own 
land. The renting system is in a bad 
way. There is no other partnership 
business, to my knowledge, where 
there is such a lack of sympathy. 
Most unfortunate it is, because there 
is a place in -this country for well con- 
ducted farm share work.—[H. E. 
Cook, Lewis County, N Y. 





A man’s success in any vocation is 
measured by his intelligence and the. 
skillful way in which that vocation is 
managed. We lack an educational 
force that emphasies the importance 
ef the farm, and the dignity that at- 
taches itself to the person who, with 
exalted purpose, makes it his life pur- 
sdit. I believe the dairy farm can 
be made ‘he best place on earth on 
which to be born, educated, married 
from, and from which to add one’s 
name to the honorable mention of 
e2rth’s noble manhood and woman- 
hood.—[John Gould, Ohio. 


The orchard gives a charm to the 
farm and the home and keeps 
a man there. Trees fill one 
with gladness. A country with- 
out orchards is desolation. Orchards 
stand for good in a community. Even 
though a man fail somewhat in mak- 
ing the old orchard pay, he may, if he 
looks at life rightly, aspire to have 
something from it that wealth cannot 
buy The sentiment of the old orchard 
is worth something.—[Prof W. P. 
Hedrick, New York Station. 

a a elias 

When corn is high and wheat and 
soy beans are comparatively cheap 
one-third of the corn in the ration can 
easily be replaced by wheat or beans 
with satisfactory results. With the 
same prices for these three meals 
a larger amount of wheat or soy beans 
could undeubtedly be used. If soy 
beans were anything like as cheap as 
corn they could be utilized to the 
greatest advantage in the south in 
pork making, and the only reason 
why they are not so cheap is that they 
are not so extensively grown.—[Prof 
A. M. Soule, Tennessee Agricultural 
College. 





An eastern, level, well-drained piece 
of land should be chosen and laid off, 
say 50 yards square, for a large fam- 


ily. As it takes time to establish a 
good lot of fruit, start early, plow 
well and drop manure well. Run 


your rows off 4 feet each way, north, 
south, east and west. Plant the fruit 
bushes in intersecting lines. This 
makes it easy to work both ways with 
cultivator and saves hoeing and valu- 


able time. Bury posts around the 
garden 15 feet apart, getting most 
substantial, durable wood, £0 as not 


to renew them soon, or old iron pipe. 
Have them 6 feet out of ground, at- 
tach wires 2 feet apart to posts and 
plant grapevines at each post and 
train on vines. I would plant two 
rows each of curants, blackberries, 
gooseberries, raspberries, and one row 
of pie plant. This will leave room 
to trim close in front of grapevines. 
Trim all bushes in spring, always re- 
taining some young canes for next 
year. Blackberries and raspberries 
should be staked and tied up. Grape- 
vines should be cut back often.— 
(William H. Hopkinson, 





Farmers in South Lima who have 
made a speciality of onions are going 
out of the business on account of the 
foul condition of the land. I believe 
this is true largely in or around On- 
tario and Williamson in Wayne 
county, N Y.—[(G. W. Rayton, N Y. 


FARM INTERESTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


- 
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MEAT OR CEREALS 
A Question of Interest in All Careful 
Persons. 


69 





Arguments on food are interesting. 
Many persons adopt a vegetarian diet 
on the ground that they do not like to 
feel that life has been taken to feod 
them, nor do they fancy the thought 
of eating dead meat. 

On the other hand, too great con- 
sumption of partly cooked, starchy 
Oats and wheat or white bread, pas- 
try, etc, produces serious bowel trou- 
bles, because the bowel digestive or- 
gans (where starch is digested) are 
overtaxed and the food ferments, pro- 
ducing gas, and microbes generate in 
the decayed food, frequently bring- 
ing on peritonitis and appendicitis. 

Starchy food is absolutely essential 
te the human body. Its best form is 
shown in the food “Grape-Nuts,” 
where the starch is changed into a ° 
form of sugar during the process of 
its manufacture. In this way, the 
required food is presented to the sys- 
tem in a pre-digested form and is im- 
mediately made into blood and tissue, 
without taxing the digestive organs. 

A remarkable result in nourishment 
is obtained; the person using Grape- 
Nuts gains quickly in physical and 
mental strength, Why in mental? 
Because the food contains delicate 
particles of Phosphate of Potash ob- 
tained from the grains, and this unites 
with the albumen of all food and the 
combination is what nature uses to 
rebuild worn out cells in the brain. 
This is a scientific fact that can be 


easily proven by ten days’ use of 
Grepe-Nuts. “There’s a Reason.” 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
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Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm, 
Steel Wheels 
catalogue prices, write to 














Little Fruit Farms 


In'the heart of the famous Washington 
Irrigation belt. All Cultivated, irrigated. 
planted to orchard and cared for until you 
are ready to come~on little payments. 

Write for Booklet. 


Established 1881 


Calhoun Denny & Ewing, !nc., 
Seattle, U. 8. A. Dept. Y, 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car of dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
fréight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples 

Advices from western N Y say 
buyers are showing a disposition to 
contract "O07 winter apples at strong 
prices. It is claimed many offers of 
$3 for choice fruit have been made, 
but the growers are asking even 
more. No doubt reported shortages 
in the southwestern Yield are having 
some effect upon the Empire state 
situation. 

At New York, new apples in big- 
ger supply. Old fruit out of the mar- 
ket. -Choice new realize $1.50 p bx 
or bskt\. bulk of sales 50c@1.25. 

Beans 

An eastern jobber informs. an 
editorial representative of American 
| Agriculturist that some speculators 
| in western N Y have offered him pea 
beans, "07 crop, Oct delivery at $1.85 
p bu. 

At New York, some demand for 
red kidney beans noted from the-An- 
| tiHes, buyers giving around $2.40 p 
| bu. General bean market rather 
quiet. Marrows 2.10 p bu, pea beans 
| 1.70@1.75, white kidneys 2.75, black 
turtle 1.75@1.80, yellow eyes do, 
limas 3.55@3.60. 

Canned Goods 

At New York, tomatoes easy; Md 
2’s bring 85@90c p doz. Corn firm, 
|N Y state quoted Tic, pumpkin Tic@ 
$1 p doz cans of 3 lbs ea 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, smaller receipts of 
country dressed calves owing .to hot 
weather. This tended to hold prices 
right in line. Choice veals move at 
11@12c p Ib, fair to good 10@11c, 
common 7@8c. 

. Dried Fruits 

At New York, prices for evap ap- 
ples have hardened, prime spot sell- 
ing up to 8c p Ib. . Speculators have 
pushed Oct-Nov delivery very close 
to 9c. Chérfies bring 20c¢, blackber- 
ries 18@15c. 

Eggs 


At New York, receipts are lessen- 
ing materially, and there is a scarcity 
of strictly choice stock. Fresh eggs 
sell at 21@22c p doz. Western fitsts 
bring 17@18c p doz; southerns 14@ 
lic. The bd of health is conducting 
an active campaign against the sale 
of spotted and rotten eggs. 

Fresh Fruits 


Growth of cranberries retarded by 
cold spring, »ut crop coming along 
nicely now. Early fruit just beginning 
to set. Some damage by frost and 
vine worms.—[J. F. C., Barnstable Co, 
Mass. 


Outlook for cranberry crop favor- 
able. Vines promise well, although 
late. No fungus to speak of.—[J. W. 
F., Wood Co, Wis. 

Cranberries ten days late, owing 
to frosts. Nevertheless, there . are 
prospects for a fair crop.—[C. R. T., 
Juneau Co, Wis. 

At New York, apples coming more 
freely, most sales ranging 50¢@$1.25 p 
bskt or bx. Southern Le Conte pears 
easier at 6@8 p bbl. Peaches in better 
supply at 2@2.75 p carrier; some fcy 
Elbertas coming from Ark, Currants 
in full supply at 5@8e p at. Straw- 
berry season about over. Red rasp- 
berries 6@10c p qt, blackberries 7@ 
10e, huckleberries 8 @ 14c,-gooseberries 
10@18c, muskmeions 1.50@2.50 p cra, 
watermelons 10@30c ea. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, market rules easy, 
and it takes a very choice grade of 
timothy to realize $24 p ton. As the 
period for the advent of new hay 
draws nearer, dealers are showing 
less confidence in the market. Clover 
mixed brings 20@21 p ton, clover 17 
@18, long rye straw 12, wheat 
oat straw 8@9. 





Honey 
At New York, trade in a steady po- 





| sition. Extracted buckwheat hofiey 


re 6@7c p Ib, extracted white 8 
@ 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, no further recessions 
noted in prices. Bran $22@23.50 p 
ton. Middlings 23@26. 
Onions 


Northern Ind onion crop coming 
along nicely. We estimate crop equal 
to "06—[J. W. N., Indianapolis, Ind. 

About 15% reduction in onion acre- 
age. Much seed failed to germinate. 
Crop ten days late, but growing fast.— 
[O. B., Hampshire Co, Mass. ‘ 

A bie shrinkage in the onion acre- 
age this year. Some maggots and cut- 
worms. Crop late.—[A. P. W., Fair- 
field Co, Ct. 

We have about 80% of last year’s 
onion acreage. Crop late, but now 
developing nicely. Few insect pests 
so far.—[W. M. T., Washington Co, 
N Y. 


No change in onion acreage. Con- 
ditions fairly promising, and the sea- 
son two weeks behind normal. Mag- 
gots damaged fields some.—-[W. S., 
Portage Co, O. 

If weather is favorable from now 
on we will turn out a fair cropof onions 
Season a little backward, but acreage 
normal, and no insects have devel- 
oped so far.—[J. R., Orange Co, N Y. 

At New York, irregularity in prices, 
a firmer tone being followed by weak- 
ness. New Jersey whites and yellows 
$1.25@1.50 p bskt, Md and Va reds 
225@2.50 p bbl, Ky onions 2 p bag, 
shallots and leeks 2@2.50 p 100 behs. 

Potatoes 


At New York,. receipts last week 
were 121,000 bbis, nearly all new 
crop After a show Of strength prices 
sagged. Southern tubers realize $1.50 
@1.75 p bbl. The early crop is now 
starting to move from Long Island, 
prices ranging 2@2.25. Old potatoes 
hardly in evidence and it is difficult 
to secure over 90c@1 p bbl or bag for 
best offerings of "06 stock. 

Poultry 


At New York, a fairly broad demand 
noted for spring chickens, . prices 
holding up well. Fowls that are not 
too heavy in weight are also selling 
freely, but coarse overfat offerings 
rule slow. ‘Turkeys in poor request. 
Live spring chicken 20c p tb, fowls 
lSe, roosters 9c, turkeys 11@11%c, 
ducks 13c, geese 9@i0%c, guinea 
fowls 60c p pr, pigeons 30c. Dressed 
fowls 14@15c p Ib, broiling chickens 


18@25e, spring chickens 16@l1ic, 
squabs $2.50@3.75 p doz. 
Wool 


A big dealer at the Atlantic sea- 
board says of the wool situation: The 
conservatism that pervaded the wool 
trade now appears to be yielding to 
more optimistic views. Increasing 
favorable reports are responsible for 
a much better feeling in the market. 
Com ing wools scarce and sought 
for. There is a wider difference be- 
tween the cost of fine staple and fine 
combit.g wool than how been recorded 
for a number. of years. 

At New York, unwashed O and Pa 
delaine 31@382c p lb, combing and 
clothing 27@30c¢, bucks and coarse 
15@17e. 

Vegetables 


It is claimed by manufacturers that 
the cucumber pickle acreage of Il! is 
smaller than last year and there is 
also curtailment in Ind, Ia, 0, Va, N 
Y and W Va. The crop is late and 
conditions quite irrégular. 

Word comes from Kenosha Co, 
Wis, to the effect that the cabbage 
¢rop is, somewhat later than normal; 
in many districts acreage not as large 
as last year, owing to various causes. 
Much depends upon weather condi- 
tions from now on. Railroads are 
reported to have increased freight 
rates on cabbage by 38%, a fact which 
will have some effect upon prices. 

In Greene Co, -Ill, some canners 
this year are giving $6 p ton for 
tomatoes, and 2 for pumpkins. Acre- 
age up to the average. In Ford Co, 
same state, a heavy pack of corn is 
expected this season. In Holt Co, 
Mo, growers getting $6.25 for toma- 
toes, and 6 for corn. Prospects are 
for a normal output. 

At New York, cabbage market fairly 
steady, offerings: coming freely from 


” 





LIand N J, bringing $2@2.50.p 100. 
Celery 20@40c p doz, beets $1.50@2 p 
100 behs, carrots $1@1.25. Cukes in 
abundance at 50@75c p small bskt, 
cauliflower $1.50@2 p bbl, corn Tic@ 
$1.25 p 100, eggplants $2@2.50 p br, 
kale Tic. p bbi,. kohl-rabi 75c@$l1 p 
100, lettuce 20@40c p bskt, lima beans 
$2.50@4, mint $1@1.50 p 100 bch: 
Okra $2@2.50 p carrier, peas 50c@$. 
p bskt or bag, peppers $1.50@1.75 p 
bu, radishes 50@75e p 100 bchs, rhv- 
barb $1.50@2. Romaine 50@7T5c p bbl, 
spinach do, string beans. 7Tic@$1 ) 
bag or bskt, tomatoes $2@2.25 p bu, 
~ a $1@1.50 100 p behs, cress $1 fi) 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


/ 
The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
"O07... 27 27 25 
06... 21 22 20 
"05... 21 21% 193; 


At New York, market unusually 
high and speculators seem inclined 
to rebel at stiff asking figures. Choice 
cmy 26@27c p Ib, state dairy 23@25c. 
Market somewhat unsettied as traders 
are uneasy at existent prices. See edi- 
torial on N Y butter quotations con- 
troversy, Page . 

At Boston, trade lacks snap. Quo- 
tations hold about steady, however. 
Fine cmy moves at 26%, @28c p Ib, 
dairy 24@25%c. 

At Chicage, there is at present a 
feéling of security in butter circles. 
Receipts are slightly heavier than at 
this time last, year, daily arrivals 
averaging around 13,000 tubs. Extra 
emy quotable at 24c p ib, with fcy 
makes higher. Renovated stuff is in 
good request at 20%4c. Dairy butter 
is meeting a broad demand and ex- 
tras bring 21%4c. 

The Cheese Markets — 

At New York, prices well main- 
tained, but a weaker tone seems to 
prevail. Best f ¢ twins and chedders 
124% @18c p bb. 

At Boston, a firm but quiet mar- 
ket. Best f ¢ offerings from the Em- 
pire state bring 13@13%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, all lines steady. Western 
twins 12@12%c, daisies 13%c, Swiss 
15@16c, brick 12¢.- 


a 
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The Milk Market 

At New York, as forecasted in this 
eolumn last week the milk exchange 
price was advanced July 16 to 2%c p 
qt in the 26-c zone. The hot weather 
has. annihiliated the surplus in the 
market. During June the D, L & W 
carried to market 160,498 cans and 
272,657 12-qt bxs milk and 13,974 
cans cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 20 
were: 





Milk Cream 
| Sere reer er ye oe 

Susquehanna ........+..12,898 185 
West Shore ........-...+.16,267 1,617 
Lackawatina ...........57,3800 2,275 
N ¥ C (tong haw!) .....56,725 1,750 
N Y¥ C (Harlem) ......11,200 230 
Ontario .....s.eseee+... 50,065 6 3,962 
Lehigh Valley. ..........28,268 2,771 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,900 150 
New Haven ...ccecceees 28, d00 —- 
Other sources .......... 6,000 250 


i) eee ere 201,837 15,192 





Inspect Foreign Meats—-The depart- 
ment of agriculture is determined to 
effectually protect consumers of meats 
hére in the United States. Recently 
it issued an order Which practically 
excludes ffom importation méat and 
meat products not officially inspected 
before and after killing, and not 
showing a certificate to that effect. 
This decision extends to imported 
meats and meat-products the same 
regulations to which domestic ar¢i- 
les aré subjected. 





Here’s wishing continued sucess to 
American Agriculturist.—[{Dr Livins 
Lankford, Norfolk county, Va. 
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THE G.AIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH OOMPARISONS 





Wheat Cora Mats 

Came oe ® f——_——— |__| -____ 

Spot ase | 1008 | 1607 xa0e | meet | 
pa ! C grey ' ined 
Chi | 1 | 2 52 53 42 38 
ork.| 97 | 33 | .6O | 2 } 40%) 43] 
Boston. | — — 63 & 51 Bt 
Toledo. .| .96 3 5A tA AT Al j 
St Louis -| #2 -7%6 452 +8 43 38 
Min’p'is .| 97 | #1 5 | 42 7 
Liverpool . 1.02 |. .7 66 — — | 








At Chicago, after a sagging period 
extending over several days the wheat 
market evinced more strength for a 
time. Harvesting is well advanced 
in the winter wheat belt of the south- 
west, hence, the attention of the 
trade is centering largely in threshing 
returns from that section. Rumors 
regarding the progress of the spring 
wheat crop of the northwestern 
states vary widely, and these tend to 
givé the market a settled feeling. 

A better inquiry developed for 
cash wheat. Millers in Kan and some 
states of the middle south seem to be 
in the market early for new winter 


wheat. It is claimed some Mo farm- 
ers contracted "07 wheat at 82@85c 
Pe an July wheat has sold in the 


— borhood of 90@92c p bu, Sept 
os 

A good shipping demand noted for 
corn. However, despite this; prices 
inclined to weakness, upon many re- 
ports of warm weather throughout 
the west favoring rapid crop develop- 
mefit. No 2 corn 538@538%c p bu in 
stofe, Dec 50@51\%c. 

The general oats situation as 
far as the new crop is  con- 
cerned shows no marked change from 
conditiens last outlined in these col- 
umns. Standard oats in eatore 43% 
44c p bu, Sept delivery 38@39c 

Rye showed a marked degree. of 
steadiness. Demand has improved 
somewhat. No 2 rye sold around S6c 
p bu f o b, Sept T5ec. 

Barley prices well maintained. 
Supplies continued light and buyers 
evinced activity in seeking stocks. 
Good to choice malting sold at 60@ 
65c p bu, low grade to choice screen- 
ings 40@ 

Market for grass seeds lacked ac- 
tivity. However, prices held up well. 
Prime timothy quotable at $4.65 p 
100 Ibs, clover seed contract 15.50, 
Oct new 14.50, hungarian 90¢@1, Ger- 
man. millet 1.40@1.60, buckwheat 
1.60@1.75. 

At New York, prices have shown a 
drooping tendency. No 2 red- winter 
wheat realizes 96@98c p bu in eleva- 
tors, No 1 northern $1.10, macaroni 
85c. Some pressure to sell corn; No 
2 mixed GO0%c. Oats trade slow and 
offerings fairly liberal;. mixed oats 
19% @50c. Rye 88c f o b, malt 90c@ 
1. Hominy 3.25 p bbl, chops 23.50 p 
ton, meal 1.20@1.55 p bag. , 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, receipts of cattle in- 
creased materially. Many shippers 
had held back their cows and heifers 
for weeks pending the settlement of 
the imbroglio between packers and 
commission merchants, and when the 
temporary truce was arranged, a 
sharp increase in receipts took place. 
With the exception of very choice fed 
stock the entire cattle market ruled 
somewhat lower. Local packers, ex- 
porters and shippers showed some las- 
situde in taking on supplies. Some 
very fancy steers realized $7@7.15, 
but good to choice corn fed stock was 
obtainable at 5.75@6.75 

Butcher grades, particularly inferior 
kinds, proved somewhat easy. Fat 
cows $3.75@5.25 p 100 Ibs, heifers 4,25 

@5.90, stags 3.75@5.65, bulls 3.2@ 
525, canning cows 1.25 @ 2.25, veal 
calves 6@7.50, common calves 3@ 
4.0), stock steers 3.25@4.50, feeding 
steers 3.75@5.25, milch cows 25@50 ea- 


Hog prices barely held their own. 








Demand from the east lacked force, 


and general receipts were fairly lib- 
eral. This encouraged packers to hold 
out fer econcessions. Bulk of sales 
ranged $5.85@6.10 p 100 Ibs. 








PATRONS 
TIUSBANDRY |, 
Grange Notes 


NEW YORK 


Cronomer veNley grange in Orange 
county recently dedicated a new grange 
hall. State MasterGodfrey was present, 
The usual ceremony of dedication was 
performed, Brother A. Sherwood, con- 
tractor, presented the keys to the 
master, Brother N. C. Barnes. The 
building committee, Brothers Algee 
and Snyder, pronounced the work- 
manship satisfactory and acceptable, 
after which Master Barnes returned 
the keys to Worthy Master Godfrey, 
who in due ceremony returned them 
to Master Barnes, he giving them to 
Worthy Steward Osborne. The address 
of welcome was given by the lecturer, 
Miss Maggie Wells. Interesting ad- 
dresses were made by State Master 
Godfrey, County Deputy Crouse and 
Judge Seeger. A drill by 16 young 
ladies introducing several graceful 
marches was a pleasing feature of the 
program. Musical selections were ren- 
dered by Grace Mills and Miss Horton 
of Newburg. Altogether it was a red- 
Iteter day for Cronomer valley 
grange. The hall is a large two-story 
building: on the first floor is a large 
dining room with kitchen attached 
which will be used for social pur- 
poses. The public ha!! is upstairs. 

Pittsfield grange of Monroe county 
has added 67 to its, membership, the 
largest net gain of any grange in the 
state for the quarter ending July 
1. Salem Union grange of Wash- 
ington county has trebled its mem- 
bership since its organization in Feb- 
ruary of this year. Kingsbury grange, 
at Argyle, recently had a class of 24. 
These are indications of the rapid 
growth of the grange in this state, all 
of which must be particularly gratify- 
ing to State Master Godfrey, who is 
doing hard work for the order and 
who took up his new duties under 
many difficulties. He is making good. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the annual grange day at Thousand 
Island park August 13. It is expected 
that Lieut-Gov-Chandler will be pres- 
ent and deliver an address. 

The New York state grange meet- 
ing will be held at Hornell (formerly 
called Hornelisville), Steuben county, 
February 4-17, 1908. Some of our cor- 











respondents have been confe re- 
garding the place. We are informed 
that Hornelisville was changed to 


Horneli about a year ago by the gov- 
ernment authorities. Patrons will 
hoist their banners and rch on 
Hornell in full forage next February. 


The executive committee of the 
state grange, after visiting Ithaca, 
Hornelisville, Jamestown and Oswego, 
in response to invitations for place of 
holding next session of state grange, 
February 4-7, 1908, made final decis- 
ion in favor of Hornellisville, Steuben 
county. 

The annual New York grange day 
will be held in August at the Thou- 
sand Islands. As everyone knows, this 
is one of the most.beautiful regions 
for an outing in all the world, and we 
advise all who can to visit the islands 
then if Patrons or on any other day 
if not. 

The national grange will elect of- 
ficers this year at Hartford. 

NEW JERSEY 

Sussex county Pomona grange, No 
2, met with Vernon valley grange re- 
cently. There was a large attendance 
from the varous granges. Nearly 100 
sat down to dinner in the park. The 
session was considered a basket pic- 
nic. Each member provided dinner 
and all uniting made a very social en- 
joyable affair. -The annual field day 
of Wantage grange, No 78, will be 
held in Patrons’ park August 21 (and 
not the 22d as previously announced.) 
Good speakers have been secured and 
a good time expected. 


Egyptian Onion Shipments Over— 
The movement of Egyptian onions for 
the season of 1907 is now practically 





‘A W. Gray's 





MARKETS AND CO-OPERATE 


over. Dealers who followed the situa- 
tion closely say that total shipments 
from Egypt to all countries fell a 
trifle short of 1,200,000 bags, this 
showing a shrinkage of 330,000 bags 
from 1906, and nearly 900,000 bags 
from 1905. The United States buys 
Egyptian onions freely each spring, 
and this year their stock has sold ex- 


_ ceptionally well in spite of competi- 


tion at our domestic markets from 
Texas and Bermuda. During recent | bushe 





season the United States has received | 


200,000 to 350,000 bushels Egyptian 
onions per annum, the stock coming 
largely via the United Kingdom. 





Horse-Power Machirery—lIt wilt | 
interest, and pay, the hundreds of 
farmers in all sections of the coun- 
try, who are contemplating buying 
horse-power machinery, to write to 
Sons of Middletown 
Springs, Vt, manufacturers of horse 
powers, threshing machines, wood- 
saws, ensilage cutters, and gasoline 
engines, for a copy of their new 
catalog which they will send free to 
anyone mentioning this journal. This 
book gives detailed information as 
to the construction and operation of 
their machines, and shows clearly 
the superior merits of these mechan- 
ical appliances which meet such va- 
ried requirements in so admirable a 
manner. The horse-powers and gas- 
oline engines manufactured by this 
company are adapted to run a wide 
variety of machinery, such as_ in 
Dlacksmith shops, dairies, etc, and 
for pumping, grinding apples for 
cider, cutting feed for stock, operat- 
ing farm grist mills, grain threshing 
and wood-sawing machines. In com- 
bination with their threshers, saws, 
etc, they make a convenient and de- 
sirable outfit which can be moved 
from place to place at any time. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





DEP. NT is one val- 


gable ia Aturiet. At tee oo B only 
ay - s word you can advertise anything 
tH im ADDRESS" a counted as part of 


ae] initial or a number 
must accompany 


head. 
as a XS 
ee ae 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE STOCK 





ISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 


ter Samer boar: Beokch af. Sot abt 
bred sows, service boars: Scotch Geile spare: 
Guernsey calves, Write for circular, 


ILTON, Cochrauville, Pa. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CELERY AND oappa ack Plants $1 per 1000; 800 
Tc. million Ratsed 


“ way apart. The -— 4 
are inches of space each 
ine, large roots. Piants taken ap with 

preserve ali the roots on each plant. A customer 


plants year wrote: “The 

ants you sent_me were the finest I ever saw 
come into this place.” lery—Golden Self ch- 
ing French seed), White Plume, Winter Queen, 
( t Pascal and Golden Heart. ~—Danish 
Balthead, Red Rock. Fiat Dutch, Surehead. Suc- 
cession, $000 $4. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 


cayesos OLOVER SEED—New- Pron eight 
a 
adress JOHN J) ROSA. Milford.” Det 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
FOR SALE—One hundred pairs of H i. 
= at $1.50 per pair. ©. G. BROOMALL., Bikins 
POULTRY, stock os. 
ULTRY YARDS, ate: 


turkey hens, good opia 
Cumberland, 0. 











THOROUGHBR 
EA NEGAL 


FOR SALE—Buf 
HARRY PROUTY, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COVERS—Farmers’ 
stack 
ete. 








my 
covets, 


H ENRY “DERBY, 


plain cane 
iu genres Re 
bed 


end 

tents. 

Warren = N Y. 
I For ec and 


or 





FLY poms a I your deakr, 





we will send #8 sheets MAP 9 ae Paper. 
IxLer PAPER co, 
GOOD PRICES paid for butter and ae 
e LOVELAND, Wi No Main St, meena: 
ass. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 





GOOD PAY, perm sith i t and 
healthful work. bal tn a Fd . few 
men as gene subscrip agen mer- 
turist in New York, Senaeetrnaia. 

, Vi ia and North South ro- 

lina. We want men who can 4 e all of their 
time the a soft 


to work. you are for 

cr think. you" posse some are ¢ 
or ¥, Ey a tions as & sales- 
solicitor representative, and are eager to 
mabe the most “ot ® brilliant opportunity, we want 
hear from you. The right men com Gp better 


representing American than they can 
So any, other, ep. f you are such a man, 
in full, a, a. r- 

J we will what for 
you. Address at once. AGENT DEPARTMENT. 
jayette . New 


Amerie: iturist, 
tis 





FIREMEN 
ralfroads, to 


AND BRAKEMEN wanted ep ail 


preferred. 
227 Monroe St, 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


FARM HELP and any kind of. help supplied 
free of charge by the Labor Information Office 
for Italians 30 Lafayette street. Telephone 119 
Franklin). Néw York City. FREE LABOR OF- 
FICE. Send for circular and application blanks. 


Name position 


TION, room 117, Brook 











‘OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York Oity 





COME® to the Oregon dairying country, wane a 
cow can be raised as cheap as a hen. grass 
all year round; balmy climate. Oregon er al- 


ways at premium and never sells at lem than Sic 
a ~ a often twice that. Tide lands, improved 
and unimproved and mountain forest land for sale. 
Write . HAMBER OF COMMERCE, room @2, As- 
and free literature. 





toria, Oregon, for 

FOR SALE-—Fine dairy and fruit farm, 21 
acres, 1% miles from railroad station, © miles 
from Chattanooga. Tenn. Fine Cy of cultivation. 
Well watered. All cleared but acres, #@ acres in 


peach trees 3 years old; _ tenement houses; 
one suitable for superintendents. La A+ Rurai 
delivery and telephone. Price s dress DR B. 




















st - ~ ag tote we F. TRAVIS, Chattanooga, nu. 
ee ee | eee YEARS SELLING FARMS, residen- 
ces, stores, everywhere - My - 8 - oi 
2% PIGS FOR a hh Reds. The gant tending ~ Rng "Owners wishing to sel 
4 write PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, e 
kind ee prices. HARRISON, aden, ‘tea tank. 
‘ : WANTED-—Competent, experievced, weh recom 
wrth stallions ~~» 5 Tale ELWOOD omKIN, he mended man to rent or conduct on, we 
burn, N Y. dairy farm. Address CERTIFIED MILK ' OOM. 
PANY, 142 East Market 8t, York, b 
Lad Be Leibert breed ee ver whe. ae (i 10 OHIO _—— oe he _ i“ , Rg 
t alf-tone ¥ 
pene Finer on FO eng ee ISTLER. Warren, 0. 
REG aie a 4 ester White pigs 
for stle. E. P. Roateswrsvitie. N Y. 





oe YORKSHIRES— ot heal 
. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 


mae 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


a 





THOR HLY BROKEN. fi beagle d 
5 _ hunters and trailers. Btpgaps 
= . OSE 8. TAYLOR, West Ches- 


: 





oral eae Rts 8 





}] Carrier. 


Sold $451 Worth of Stock in 
a Month. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
city: Continue my adv in your paper 
for six weeks longer. I received from 
one to seven letters a day from my 
ad: or’ in. other words I have sold 
$451 worth of stock since September 
15 through your paper.—[Jesse L 


Fulton, N Y.- 
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- NEW YORK EDITION 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculiure, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words crop de- 
velopments of the present season, or 
fire at our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 


NEW YORK 
The State Department of Agriculture 


“Exemplum adest ipse homo.” In 
plain English it means “Conduct 
“marks the man.” It has been many a 
day, if ever, since New York has @ 
governor who so fearlessly wielded 
the executive power intrusted to him 
as has Gov Hughes for the good of 
all the people. The striking out of 
the item of $500 from the appropria- 
tion budget of the state department 
of agriculture for expenses of dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the 
farmers’ national congress is an. ex- 
ample of how the governor is guard- 
ing the public treasury. 

For ~ swe L, Planders, first 
assistant commissioner of agriculture, 
has had an iccie of $50U or more in- 
serted in the general appropriation 
bill for the department (as a joker) 
to defray the expenses of himself and 
the men he selected or recommended 
for an annual junketing trip to the 
meeting of the farmers’ national. con- 
gress. It was a shrewd move and a 
convenient and luxurious way of 
hobnobbing for a couple of weeks at 
state expense. 

If the results of such trips were of 
any benefit to the farmers of the Em- 
pire state, American Agriculturist 
would gladly support the move; but, 
as a matter of fact, the constitution 
of the farmers’ national congress 
permits a single delegate from any 
state to cast as many. ballots as the 
state may be entitled to delegates. A 
bigger farce was never worked on 
the farmers of New York than has 
been perpetuated through the state 
department of agriculture in this 
method of providing a junket at the 
expense of the people. Gov Hughes, 
you did the right thing! The best 
farmers of the state join American 
Agriculturist and thank you for it. 
Keep your eye on ’em! 

It may be that Commissioner Weit- 
ing and Mr Flanders will take a part 
of the $125 appropriated for expenses, 
and which they have divided equally 
between them each month for the past 
three years (records not searched 
further back) without itemized state- 
ments for what it was spent, and go 
to the next congress. : 


West Hebron, Washington Co—The 
weather for the past few weeks has 
been favorable to crops. Frequent 
rains with high temperature have'ad- 
vanced corn and potatoes, but the 
first named,is very short for July. 
Oats are looking well. ‘Rye is medi- 
um, upland haygis light, but low bot- 
toms are still* wing. Some farm- 
ers begun hayingMthe majority are 
still cultivating crops. The prospects 
for a full crop are poor. A heavy 
rain with hail did considerable dam- 
age to corn July 7. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co—The country 
begins to look more encouraging to 
the farmers, as we have had some 
fine rains. Potatoes 50c p bu, eggs 
16c p doz, butter from 22 to , hens 
Ic p 1b. Strawberries mostly all 
gathered. Cherries a light crop. 
Some farmers have commenced hay- 
ing. Potatoes generally late with a 
good supply of bugs on them. 


Shelter Island, Suffolk Co—This is 
a very backward — -Everything 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


behind its usual time. Corn being 
tended. yet and farnmiers just com- 
mencing on hay. No grain cut. Rye 
Nt aay Acreagé in grain less than 
usual. 


Hancock, Delaware Co—Farmers 


just beginning haying; promises a 
good crop, though very late. All small 
fruit and apples not a very good out- 
look, owing to delayed warm weather. 
Potatoes late, but looking good. The 
dry weather has affected the creani- 
ery supply of milk, but the recent 
rain helped. Cows have been high 
this spring and summer for this sec- 
tion. The market for bluestone, for 
which this town is noted, has not 
been good this summer. Very little 
intensely hot weather and few hard 
electric storms so far. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co—Cheese 


and butter are firm. The former 
brings 12%c p lb, butter 25@26c with 
Canadian sales Ic below. Farmers are 
hustling with their hay, though it is a 
poor crop. Mrs McCurdy, whose barns 
and stock was recently burned, has 
sold her farm for $50 p acre. There 
is a falling off in the yield of milk, 
owing to the dry weather, Old pota- 
tatoes are out of the market, but no 
home-grown are offered yet. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Crops are 


looking fine, although corn is some- 
what backward. Planting was not 
finished until July 1. The yield of 
hay is excellent and most of it is in 
the barn. Winter wheat looking well, 
but oats not so promising. Butter 25c 
Pp lb, eggs 22c p doz. 


Winthrop, St Lawrence Co—Recent 


rains have helped the crops, which are 
two weeks late. Haying begins to- 
day and a light crop™ will be cut. 
Elliot and Chambers’ creamery paid 
patrons 24c p'lb for butter fat during 
June. Butter 25c at Canton. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—Meadows 
vary from good to worthless. The 
average crop will be secured on most 
lands. Cheese brings 12 to 13e¢ p Ib. 
Hay is well cleaned up and little is 
left on the market. 

Lexington, Greene Co—Recent rains 
have brightened the prospects for hay 
and changed- the condition of all 
crops except potatoes, which seem to 
be rather backward.» Some have 
commenced cutting their grass, but it 
proves to be very green yet. Grass is 
growing yet and if farmers can wait 
for it we will have a good crop yet. 
Everything is growing rapidly and 
weather is favorable. Fruit will be 
scarce. Apples are dropping very 
badly. Spring chickens are selling 
for 22c p lb by the lot, eggs 20c p 
doz, fowls 15c p Ib. 


Broome Hill, Schoharie Oo—Some 
have sold cows as high as $40 the 
past few weeks, but prices on stock 
are weakening. Van Colt & Son of 
Unadilla have bought timber _ lots 
here and are calling for men, 
so that gives employment to many 
and presses the farmer for help. Our 
town worked the roads by the money 
system the first time this season and 
the roads are better, but that takes 
our workmen. 

McGraw, Cortland Co—The weath- 
er for the last two weeks has been 
very favorable for growing crops. 
Farmers are sowing more corn and 
millet than usual, as the hay crop 
will evidently be light. No hay is 
cut yet.. Few farmers will begin their 
haying before next week. Most pas- 
tures remain short, with the result 
that the milk flow is already shrink- 
ing. Stock buyers are’ predicting 
plenty of cows for sale at low prices 
before winter. Some farmers are put- 
ting in a supply of dairy feeds at 
from $25 to $28 p ton. Dealers say 
that the safhe feeds will cost $3 a ton 
more*in as many months. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co—A. Nicki, 
K. Tsuboucki and S. Takashuma, rep- 
resentatives from the Japanese gov- 
ernment, were in Syracuse recently 
buying cattle for the Japanese agri- 
cultural experimental society. They 
were directed by the govérnment to 
buy Holstein-Friesans. W. Ilakowicz 
of Warsaw, Poland, was recently in 
town to buy cattle from Wing R. 
Smith and Edward A: Powell for the 


Polish government. The state ex- 
periment station at Geneva is experi- 
menting on a ten-acre apple orchard 
on the ‘farm of Grant Hitchings at 
South Onondaga to determine wheth- 
er it is more practical to cultivate 
orchard soil or have it sodded. Dr 
E. M. Santee of the department of 
agriculture at Washington, with the 
Syracuse health officers, has been ex- 
amining dairies for a week and scor- 
ing them according to the standard 
system. They found the dairies scor- 
ing all the way from 94 to 20%. The 
Syracuse board of health has started 
a@ campaign to compel farmers to pro- 
duce more sanitary milk. Dr J. A 
Bonsteel and :*M. Earl Carr of the 
bureau of soils have been: investigat- 
ing the conditions of the soil in this 
vicinity. Dr Bonsteel says conditions 
in Onondaga county are considerably 
better than the average. Along the 
southern tier of New York state, the 
north of Pennsylvania and the north- 
east part of Ohio many abandoned 
farms were found. 


Fabius, Onondaga Co—E. H. Knapp 


& Son have just sold Y. B. M. A. 
third pledge Clothilde, a MHolstein- 
Friesian cow, to D. W. Field of Brook- 
line, Mass, for Her record for 
seven days is 643.9 pounds of milk 
and 30.38 pounds of butter. 


Savona, Steuben Co—Haying has 


commenced here. Meadows are look- 
ing a great deal better than it was 
thought that they could after the late 
spring. Crops are growing fine now. 
The strawberry season is just at its 
hight now. Prices have ranged from 9 
to lic. Nearly all crops are about a 
month late. Lightning has done con- 
siderable damage in this vicinity lately, 
having struck at least four buildings, 
mostly barns. There are a great many 
people moving for this time of year. 


Elk Creek, Otsego Co—The season 


is two weeks behindhand. A few 
farmers have begun to cut their light 
hay crop. All crops look healthy, but 
smell and late. Arthur Hughes is 
buildings a concrete milkhouse, with 
slate roof and chimney; it will cost 
$300. He will soon put concrete floor 
in his large barn. He keeps about 40 
head .of cattle and 4 horses. 


Springwater, Livingston Co—Haying 


has commenced.. Hay good quality, 
but short. Wheat a promising crop. 
Oats backward, but looking well. Corn 
very small for the time of year. Po- 
tatoes growing finely and no com- 
plaining about bugs. Beans are 
troubled with a blight and the acre- 
age not so large in this vicinity as in 
previous years. Beet culture was satart- 
ed here this spring and a gang of 
Italians are at work weeding and 
thinning them. 


Belvidefe, Allegany Co-—-Season for 


hay crop is about two weeks late. 
Grass has been growing very ripidly 
since the close of June, but very lit- 
tle hay was cut prior to July 15. The 
yield will be below normal in quan- 
tity, but shortage is not clearly de- 
fined. —I[F. B. K. 


Lenox, Madison Co—We have about 


210 acres of onions, compared with 
190 in ’06. Germination good. In 
some cases they show rather thin 
and vigorous plants. Some. pieces 
are of a normal hight, but more ‘than 
half the crop is a little under the 
stand. Crop 10 days to two weeks 
later than last year. Healthy, growth 
average in size. Few insects of any 
kind. This applies to the town of 
Lenox. In the adjoining town of 
Sullivan the crop area is very small, 
totaling not over 75 acres.—[L. G. C. 


Herkimer, Herkimer Co— Good 


rains and warm weather have helped 
hay.. However, the crop of grass is 
light, and the growth will be of short 
length. Clover badly killed last win- 
ter and spring. Unless there is a 
great improvement we will not have 
over 50% of a hay crop in this coun- 
ty.—_[G. M. H. 

The State Dairymens’ assn will hold 
its annual convention at _ Malone, 
Franklin Co, Dee 10-13, '07. A con- 
test for prizes of all kinds of dairy 
products will be announced later. For 
further information address Sec T. E. 


_ 


Tiquin of Sherburne or Pres W. W. 
Hall at Qgdensburg. 

Savannah, Wayne Co—Hay crop in 
this part of the state is not as large 
as, last year. ‘Timothy predominate’ 
here. Season late.—[C. A. C 

Port Gibson, Ontario Co—We have 
about 75% of a hay crop in this coun- 
ty. It was dry and cold during a part 
of the spring, but rains and warmer 
weather just prior to harvest im- 
proved the outlook materially. 


New York Grange Notes 


Chatham grange had a bona fide 
goat in the boys’ filibuster parade at 
the last meeting, when a patriotic pro- 
gram was rendered. It was the first 
time that the grange goat had ever 
been exhibited to the uninitiated. The 
grange rooms were decorated with 
flags and bunting and a flag drill was 
nicely given. George T. Powell gave 
a ten-minute talk. 


The last meeting of Union grange oi 
Chautauqua county partook of pa- 
triotic features. Degrees were con- 
ferred. Sec L. N. Taylor tenGered his 
resignation on account of illness. 

A juvenile grange was organized in 
connection with Fairfield grange in 
Herkimer county by Mrs E. P. Farn- 
ham, who was delegated by the master 
of the state grange to organize it. 
Glenn Nelly was elected master. 

J. H. J. Watkins of Herkimer was 
speaker at the recent grange field day 
at Berlin, Rensselaer county. This 
grange took the matter of an Inde- 
pendence day celebration into its own 
hands and had a successful meé¢ting. 

Lecturers’ conferences at Pomona 
and state grange meetings will be suc- 
cessful just in the measure that they 
improve the lecture work in each 
grange. 


Country Produce Markets 
NEW YORK—At ‘Syracuse, wheat 


firm at 98c p bu, corn 68c, oats 58c, 
rye 80c, bran $23@24 p ton, cotton- 











_seed meal 21, middlings 24@26, baled 


timothy hay 13@16c. Butter active 
and strong, cmy tubs bringing 24@ 
25c p Ib, prints 26c, dairy 24c, cheese 
13c. Fresh eggs 22c p doz, live fowls 
14c p Ib, dressed chicks 20c. New po- 
tatoes 1 p bu, cabbage 5@7 p 100, 
‘black raspberries 15c p qt. Green peas 
90c p bu, string beans 1, spinach 30c, 
beets 2c p bch. y 


At Albany, corn 65c p bu, oats 
bran $23.50 p ton, middlings 23@25, 
timothy hay 15@19, veal calves 6@ 
7%c p lb, heavy hogs 6@6%c, cmy 
butter active, tubs 22@25c p lb, prints 
23 @26c, dairy 20@24c, f c cheese 13c. 
Fresh eggs 20@2ic p doz, live fowls 
l4c, dressed chicks 20@22c. New po- 
tatoes 2.50@2.95 p bbl, apples 1@1.25 
p bskt, cabbage 1.25 p bbl, radishes 
50c p 100 bchs. Muskmelons 1.50 p 
cra, watermelons 15@30c ea. 


At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 25@26c 
p lb, prints 27c, dairy 24@25c, eggs 
firm at 20c¢ p doz, live turkeys 15c, 
broilers 15@18c. New potatoes Tic p 
bu, green beans 50c p hamper, cab- 
bage T5c p cra, squash $2.25 p 100 lbs, 
tomatoes 1.25 p carrier. New apples 
1.50 p bx, cherries 10@12c p qt, straw- 
berries 10@12c, currants 10@l1lic, 
raspberries 15@16c, choice timothy 
hay 22 p ton. 


At Rochester, wheat steady at 95c 
p bu, corn 65c, oats 50c, bran $22 p 
ton, middlings 25, new feeds 20c p bu, 
cabbage 65c p doz heads, cukes 40c p 
doz, new potatoes 50c p bskt, peas 50c 
p bu, wax beans 40c, cherries 7c p Ib, 
gooseberries 8@12c p qt, raspberries 
14@15c. Cmy print butter 26@27c p 
Ib, tubs 26c, dairy 19@2ic, cheese 13c, 
fresh eggs 18@19c p doz, live chickens 
l15c, turkeys 15c, new hay 15 p ton. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
butter weak, cmy prints 27@28c p Ib, 
dairy 19@20c, f c cheese 12@13c. 
Fresh eggs firm at 18c p doz, live 
hens 14c p Ib, broilers 18@20c. Vege- 
tables abundant, cukes 2.25«/2.50 p 
bu, cauliflower 1 p doz. tomatoes 1.40 
@1.50 p cra, celery 20@30c p doz, new 
potatoes 2.50 .p bbl... : 
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‘Michigan Methods with Beans 





Oceana is becoming quite a bean- 
raising county in Michigan. One vf 
its most successful farmers, W. H. 
Randolph,|who has known and grown 
beans for many years, gives these 
practical suggestions in the hope that 
they may aid his brother farmers: 

The object is to have a quick, uni- 
form growth and have the pods ripen 
together as nearly as may be. At 
best, there will always be some im- 
mature stalks, and I have found that 
it pays to throw these out when han- 
dling and hauling the crop. Again, 
if in cultivating you make a .ridge 
under the hills some of the pods will 
come in contact with the dirt and 
some of the beans will become dis- 
colored. The remedy for this is level 
cultivation. For years I have used 
nothing iarger. than a spring-tooth 
implement in the bean _ field. 

Begin cultivating as soon as you 
ca , follow the rows and cultivate as 
often thereafter as you can, until the 
blossoms begin to appear. After that 
time cultivation will do more harm 
than good, as the root formation is 
near the surface and covers the whole 
space. If weeds appear, cut them 
eutowith a hoe. Never go into them 
wht ‘the dew is on. 

Opinions differ as to the amount of 
seed to plant, the width of rows and 
whether it is best to plant or drill 
seed. My practice is to plant 30 inches 
apart each way and set the planter :o 
drop, from 4 to 6 hand-picked beans 
per hill. This allows cultivating both 
ways and the crop can be kept clean 
without hand work. The rule for 
seed, when drilling is one-half bushel 


per acre. 
I like to let beans get moderately 
ripe before pulling them. [If the 


weather is fair a few days will cure 
them ready for hauling. My practice 
is to put six rows In a windrow. 
Should the ground be damp the wind- 
rows will have to be turned over. 
they are so prone to draw moisture. 
Be sure that the bean is hard and 
that the pod will burst easily. It is 
almost impossible to dry them after 
they are in the barn or bin, but if 
they are harvested hard and shining 
they are safe. 

Last but not least is the fodder. 
For cows and young cattle this fod- 
derzis fully equal to clover hay, and 
for sheep It Is a perfect feed, above 
everything else. My practice is to 
give one full feed a day to cattle. 
More than that has a tendency to 
constipate. With sheep this objection 
does not hold. 


Peppermint Oi] Situation—A _ re- 


port from New York says: “The 
peppermint oil market is quiet but 
firm, owing to the idea which stiil 
prevails among western holders that 
the prospect is favorable for higher 
prices. The latest reports, however, 
are to the effect that while there has 
been more or less loss in acreage, as 
a result of the unfavorable weather 
conditions during the spring and ear- 
ly summer months, the total area 
under mint was so large that the sur- 
viving portion, if successfully brought 
to harvest, will easily yield about as 
large an aggregate output as that of 
fast year. Growing conditions are 
now ideal, and there is at least a rea- 
Sonable probability of several months 
of good weather. Bulk oil brings 
$1.75@2 p tb. 


Hay Dealers Meet—At the 14th an- 
nual convention of the Natl hay assn, 
held at Niagara Falls, it was urged 
that various markets adopt @ more 
uniform system. of giving out hay 
quotations. Resolutions. were also 
adopted asking that congress estab- 
lish deep water canals from the great 
lakes to the Atlantic and the gulf. 
Officers were elected as follows: 
Pres, C. J. Austin of N.Y; first vice- 
pres, C. EB. Nicholls of Ind; second 
vicé-pres, H. R. Hall of Ill; sec and 
treas, P. EB. Goodrich of Winchester, 
Ind. 4 





- CROPS AND MARKETS 





Hops Picked up at Low Prices 
The general hop -market both in 


the U S and abroad shows no im- 
provement. The pressure of offerings 
is such as to make buyers indepen- 
dent, and so far no drawbacks to the 
mew crop are noted of sufficient pro- 
portions to alarm purchasers into 
activity. A sShort time ago a big 
deal was closed at N Yakima, Wash, 
when a Portland buyer secured nearly 
1000 bales of "06 hops in the neighbor- 
hood of Ge p Ib.” Most of this will 
be exported to London. - Good hops 
have been picked up in Ore lately 
by eastern shippers at 6@8c. : 
Here is what a British trade jour- 
nal has to say on conditions abroad. 
The editor’s comments on the world- 
wide situation are certainly pessimis- 
tic enough to suit any calamity 
howler: -We are now in the two 
critical months of the growing sea- 
son, and if the weather during July 
and Aug is normally favorable, we 
may reasonably expect that the plant 
will advance, as the strength of the 
vine is generally well established, and 
there is .sufficient of it to produce a 
plentiful supply of fruit. Let us hope 
that the weather will be helpful to 
the quality, for after all, this is more 
important than quantity. The world 
now grows too many hops for its re- 
quirements, and English planters 
should aim to be at the top of the 
tree in the points of quality and con- 
dition, and thus be independent of 
their numerous foreign competitors. 


LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
[In cents p Ib with comparisons. ] 


1907 1906 1905 

N Y state, ch 15@16 15@16 27@29 
med to prime 14@15 13@14 

Pac coast, ch 43's 15@16 28 

med to prime 9 12@14 26 

Olds ..i........ 5@ 7 4@ 8 11@13 
German ........ 32@37 27@34 





New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, July 22—The tone of the 
cheese market today was again strong 
in sympathy with the high prices paid 
at other primary markets. No partic- 
ular change is expected in the near 
future. There have been further good 
rains, and pastures are now in about 
as good condition as they have ever 
been at this time of year. Owing to 
annoyance by flies.and to other causes, 


‘however, milk is still shrinking and 


the make of cheese continues below 
the normal. For some time the de- 
mand for large sizes has been light. 
A prominent maker of this grade has 
changed to small cheese. The ruling 
price on the board today was 12\%c p 
lb, as_ compared with the same last 
Wednesday, The official transactions 
were: Large colored, 181 bxs at 12c 
and 175.at 12%c; large white, 60 bxg, 
12e, and 90 at 12%c; small colored 
1660 bxs, 12%c, 1989 at 12%c and 200 


at 12%c; small white, 170 bxs, 12%c,, 25 


571 at 12%c and 195 at 12%c. 

At Canton, July 20—Cheese sales on 
this board today ted 3000 bxs 
twins that brought foie p lb. Butter 
transactions were 1400 tubs at 25%c 
p lb.—[A. T. Martyn. ‘' 

At Arcade; July 20—Sales of cheese 
today were 400 bxs colored flats at 
12\%ec p Ib, 130 bxs at 12%c, 174-bdxs 
large colored at 1214, 54 bxs at 12%c. 

At Sinclairville, July 22—Saturday’s 
cheese sales involved 1000 bxs at 12% 
@1i2%c p Ib. Butter sales 42 half fir- 
kins at 22e. 

At Watertown, July 22—Saturday’s 
cheese sales were 9600 bxs. Demand 
was aggressive and prices well main- 
tained. Large sizes sold at 124%@ 
12%e p Ib, and small at 12%c. 

- 

Tobacco Nor PrRomMIstne—Writing 
this week from Ephrata, Lancaster 
Co, our correspondent says: Cul- 
worms very destructive to tobacco up 
to July 6 This resulted in 
dble replanting in many instances. 
General prospects are not as favor- 
able as they were a vear ago, 
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Tobacco Crop Items 


Caru@a Co—By the close of last 
week the 07 tobacco crop was prac- 
tically all in the open. Acreage has 
proved less than expected on account 
of scarcity of plants. Tobacco did 
not start particularly well, owing to 
cool nights. So far there has been 
no damage by hail. We will have to 
get some good growing weather if 
this crop matures properly before 
frost.—[H. M. 

WaYNE Co—The ‘O07 tobacco crop 
started out under very unfavorable 
circumstances. In the first place 
Plants were aboug& ten days late, and 
cut worms have en getting in some 
destructive work on set tobacco. Some 
tracts were almost ruined. Up to 
the opening of last week we did not 
have sufficient rain and many plants 
died after being set in the field. 
some growers have barely finished 
transplanting. There has been a great 
shortage of plants, and many have 
paid $1 p 1000.—[J. H. W. 

Sreusen Co—Tobacco crop looking 
well. Weather recently has favored 
rapid-growth. I think there is a 25% 
increase in the acreage in this sec- 
tion.—[A. E. L. 

CHEMUNG CO—Tobacco acreage is 
about the same as last year. Setting 
completed before the middle of this 
month. WBWarly tobacco troubled some- 
what by cutworms, but rains drove 
them off. Plants coming on nicely, 
although one to two weeks iate. 
Much resetting necessary here. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


. Monday, July, 22, 1907. 

At New York, the cattle market 
ruled fairly active last week; steers 
were just about steady; bulls and 
cows 10 to 20c higher, closing firm. 
Calves in moderate supply after Mon- 
day and firm for all grades closing a 
shade higher for both veals and but- 
termilks. Milch cows in good de- 
mand and steady to firm. 

Today there were 78 cars of cattle 
and 4498 calves on sale. Steers de- 
clined 10c on prime and choice grades, 
15 to .20c on others; medium and fat 
bulls steady; common bologna bulls 
weak to 10c lower. Cows slow and 
steady to a shade off. Veals active and 
firm to 15 to 25c higher; buttermilks 
full steady. Common to choice steers 
852 to 1517 Ibs, $4.40@6.70 p 100 Ibs; 
common to choice bulls 3.40@5; cows 
2@4.70. Veals 5.50@8.75; throw-outs 
4.50@5; buttermilks 3.75 @4.75. 

Sheep steady last week; lambs 
steady fcr prime and choice grades 
early in the week; slow for others; 
closing a fraction higher for best 
grades and weak for common and 
medium. Today, with 56 cars on sale, 
sheep were in fair demand and steady; 
prime and choice lambs 10 to l5c 
lower, common and medium slow and 
to 35e lower. Common to prime 
sheep $3.50@5.50. 

Hogs held up last week closing firm. 
Today, with about 467 head on sale, 
the market was 15 to 25c higher, 
choice light weights making the 
greatest advance. York state hogs 
averaging 130 to 220 Ibs brought 
$6.75@7 p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


Business was almost at a standstill. 
Nearly all of the buying was purely 
speculative and prices a shade lower. 
Choic@ heavy drafts quoted at $265@ 
350 ea; chunks, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 185a 
260; good city drivers 170@275; sound 
second-hand horses 75@ 150. 

At Baffalo; receipts of cattle Mon- 
day of this week amounted to 240 
loads. A fair demand existed, top 
p 100 Ibs, fair 
to steers 5.50@6.50, cows 3.25@ 
476. heifers 4.25@5.40, bulls 3@5, 
canning cows 1. 2.25. 

Hog arrivals footed up 80 doubles. 
Sales were made largely at $6.30@6.55 
p 100 Ibs.° Sheep receipts not heavy 
and market in good condition. Top 
lambs realized 8, fair to good’ 6.50@ 
7.50, wethers 5@5.80, ewes and com- 
mon sheep 3.25@5.25. r 
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THE BOOK OF 


ALFALFA 


History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses as a 
Porage aad Fertilizer, By F. D. COBURN, 
Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture. 

appearance of F. D. Coburn's little hook on 

. & tew years since, has been a complete 

thousands of farmers throughout the 

country and the increasing demand for still more 
information on the subject has induced the author 


to prepare the present volume. which is. by far, the 
most authoritative, complete and valuable work on 
this forsge crop ever published. 

Vue of the most impo: tant movements which has 
oceurred ia American az.wulture is the general in- 
troduction of alfalfa as a hay a pasture crop. 
While fo:merty rt was considered that alfalfa could 
be »wa profitably. only in the irrigation sections 
of the country, the acreage devoted to this crop is 


rapidly increasing everywhere. Recent experiments 
hare shown that alfalfa.has a much wider useful- 
ness than has hitherto been supposed and good 
crops are mow grown in almost every state. No 
cores plant has ever been introd 
cessfully cultivated in the United States possessed 
of_ the meral exceli¢nee of alfalfa. 

see known OM World 


as a mainstay of small farmer, for for all 
Bie tive iftock and for maintaining the fertility 


soil. 
The treatment of the whole su’ 
euthor’s usual clear and admirable 
seen from the following condensed 


History, Description, Varieties and Habits, Uni- 
baa | of a ifalta, Yields, and Comparisons with 


is in_ the 
le, as will be 
table of con- 








. a Selection, Soil and 
Seeding. Itivation frarvesting, 8 Pastur- 
ng and Soiling, Alfelfa as a Feed Stuff, Alfalfa 
in Beef-Making, Alfalfa and the Dairy, Alfalfa for 
Swine. Alfalfa for Horses and Mules, Alfalfa for 
Sheep-Raising, Alfalfa for Rees, Alfalfa for Poul- 
try. Alfalfa for Food ration, Alfalfa 
‘own and Alfalfa for © Rotation, Nitro- 
Culture, Alfalfa a mercial Factor, The 
wt Va he | ¥ Discourage- 
ments, la . ractical Expe- 
riences with A . 


IMustrated. 61.2 x 0 inclies. 336 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $8.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 





| ee pre ht up to da 
m to include all necessary material and 
unnecessa 


Modern Methods 
of Testing Milk 
and Milk Products 


A Handbook Prepared for the Use of Dairy 
Students, Buttermakers, Cheese-makers, Produc- 
ers of Milk, Operators of Condenseries, Man- 
agers of Milk Shipping Stations, Milk Is- 
spectors, Physicians, etc. 


By LUCIUS L. VAN SLYKE 
Chemist of the New York Agricultural Experiment 
4 Station. 


‘The most complete work on this subject ever 


This book should be in the hands of every dairy- 
= ee and student. It contains a compre- 
discussion of the of “s milk, 

the most recently The 

data given are fresh, representing Amer- 
ican Vay he of being stale, miscella- 
neous da sources, so much 
of which has little yg 4 for Amer- 


a! errors ve ) 
ted in dairy literature on the composition 


of milk are here corrected. The author's | - 
tinued study of the chemistry “a il has “made 
him @ recognized authority in this fel 


The various methods of testing milk and its 
te. The aim hee 
om 

all that is ry. 

The portion on_“‘Methods of Testing and Scori 
Butter, Cheese, Milk, etc,”’ is a feature that wi 
commend. itself to dairy teachers, students and in- 

chapter on the “Arithmetic of Milk 
Milk ** is another desirable feature of tha 
book which will prove exceedingly helpful to every 
airy teacher, student and worker. 


Fully Illustrated. 5x 7 inches. 190 Pages. 
Substantially bound in Cloth. Price,75 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York. 
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THE HOP 


Ite Cultureand Cure, Marketing and Man- 
ufacture. By HERBERT MYRICK. 

A practical handbook on the most approved 
methods in growing, harvesting, curing and selling 
hops, and on their use and manufacture. A volume 
of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and complete in 
very detail. It is without doubt the most exhaustivee 
work on this crop ever attempted. Dlustrated 30 
pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, 
Marquette Building, Chicago 








BATTLE SHIPS TO THE PACIFIC 


The Plan That Stirs Up the Jin- 
goes-- Our Big Sea Fighters 


NLY a word from 


official sources is 
needed nowadays 
to start yellow 


journalists in both 
Japan and the 
United States . to 
talking about the 
ikelihood of war 
between the two 
countries. This war talk started as a 
result of the Japanese troubles in 
California. It has lately become 
known that our government intends 
to send a big fieet from the Atlantic 
to Pacific waters the coming fall or 
winter, This was taken by the sen- 
sationalists to mean either offensive 
or defensive action against Japan. 
The official explanation from the 
president and the navy department is 











REAR ADMIRAL EVANS 
simply that a practiced cruise is to be 


undertaken. At present sur great 
new battleships are gathered together 
in the waters of the Atlantic coast. 
It is proposed, for the very reason- 
able purpose of all-around naval 
practice, to send the Atlantic fleet, 
which is under the command of Rear- 


Admiral “Bob” Evans, down around 
Cape Horn and up to the coast of 
California. Near there maneuvers 


will occur. 

Aside from a matter of practice 
such a cruise would have the ad- 
vantage of making a little display of 
our strength upon the sea. The ves- 
sels to be sent are the vast and most 
powerful in the navy, -and it is an- 
ticipated that the world would be sur- 
prised at the speed with which our 
“powerful ships can be _ transferred 
from one ocean to the other. It is 
not a bad idea to have some of these 
battleships in Pacific waters, anyway, 
although it has been and it is said 
that it is the policy of the adminis- 
tration to keep the battleships near 
the Atlantic coast and assign cruisers 
and gunboats to the Pacific stations. 

The fleet which it is proposed to 
send on the Pacific cruise consists of 
16 battleships. Some of them are 
brand-new, the three most powerful 
being the Minnesota, Vermont and 
Kansas, each with a tonnage of 
17,650, and carrying 24 powerful 
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guns. Then there are the Connecti- 
cut, which is Admiral Evans’ flag- 
ship, and the Louisiana, each with a 
tonnage of 16,000. The Virginia, 
yeorgia, New Jersey and Rhode Island 
come next with 14,900 tons. In the 
12,500 tonnage class are the Missouri, 


Maine and the Ojo. With a tonnage 
of 11,500 are th® Alabama, Illinois, 
Kearsage and Kentucky. The pro- 


tected cruisers of the fleet include the 
Charleston, Milwaukee, St Louis and 
Chicago. The three former have a 
tonnage of 9700 and the latter 4500. 
Then there is the gunboat Yorktown. 

The distance from New York to 
San Francisco by way of Cape Horn 
is about 12,000 miles. The battleship 
Oregon covered the distance from San 
Francisco to Florida in 1898 in 63 
days, which was regarded as remark- 
able time. The Oregon was handi- 
capped by the company of the slow 
little gunboat Marietta and by the 
fact that it was sent around the West 
Indies, thus lengthening the route. It 
is figured that the Atlantic fleet can 
go from New York to San Francisco 
in less than 60 days. 

Admiral Evans is very popular in 
the navy. He was in the battle of 
Santiago, commanding the battleship 
Iowa. As commander of the Atlantic 
fleet athletics have been. personally 
encouraged by him, and the men have 
been given more liberty than former- 
ly. This has removed much of the 
discontent which for a time existed 
in the navy, and a naval career under 
our flag grows more and more at- 
tractive and popular among young 
men. Admiral Evans has had more 
experience as a fleet commander than 
any other active officer, and the high- 
est stage of efficiency in the navy 
has been reached under his command. 
He has been commander-in-chiéf of 
the Atlantic fleet two years. 

Following his two years’ cruise, 
which expired last March, ,Admiral 
Evans is now _ entitled to service 
ashore if he so desires. It was antic- 
ipated that he would avail himself of 
this privilege at about this time, but 
probably in deference to the presi- 
dent’s wishes he will remain with the 
fleet for its cruise to the Pacific. Di- 
vision commanders under Evans are 
Rear-Admirals Davis, Thomas and 
Emory. Admiral Davis is also enti- 
tled to leave the sea, but is expected 
to remain for the coming cruise. 

It is interesting to note that all of 
the powerful array of war ships we 
have mentioned are considered behind 
the times, and in order to keep~up 
with Great Britain and Japan we 
must build bigger and more powerful 
battleships. Contracts have been 
lately awarded for the.two new naval 
monsters authorized by congress, and 
the Newport News ‘ship building 
company will build one ‘in Virginia, 


and the Fore River company, at 
Quincy, Mass., the other. The bid for 
the former was $3,900,000, for the 


latter $4,300,000. The-ships will have 
a tonnage of 20,000 each. The fig- 
ures were $3000 less than the amount 


paid for the Louisiana and the Min- 
nesota, which were smaller vessels. 
Both of the mew ships will be of the 
turbine type. 

The last of the battleships that par- 
ticipated in the Spanish war have re- 
eently been retired from the Atlantic 
fleet, their places being taken by the 
new ships recently placed in commis- 
sion. The latest to retire to reserve 
service are the Indiana and Iowa, the 
Vermont and Kansas taking their 
places. The Texas has long been in 
reserve, the Olympia has been as- 
signed to permanent service at An- 
napolis as a training ship. The Mas- 
sachusetts, the Oregon and the New 
York are all out of commission, un- 
dergoing repairs; while the Brooklyn, 
still in commission, is nevertheless 
listed in reserve. 


Haywood Trial Ending 








The Haywood trial at Boise, Ida, 
is practically completed. Withim the 
month Haywood himself and Moyer, 
who awaits trial for having a part in 
the murder of ex-Gov Steunenberg, 
both corroborated some of the tes- 
timony given by Harry Orchard, but 
both emphatically denied all his tes- 
timony involving Haywood or any of 
the officers of the ‘western federation 
of miners in any crime. Many wit- 
nesses for the defense were brought 
forward to testify that Orchard’s con- 
fession was false so far as it in- 
volved any plot on the part of the 
miners’ union officials or any wrong- 
doing on the part of the defendants 
at Boise—Haywood, Moyer, and Pet- 
tibone. 

It is established that the crimes 
Orchard testified to having com- 
mitted were in fact committed by 
some person or persons who have 
escaped punishment, and that, with 
one exception, Orchard was in the 
locality where he pretended to be 
when each crime was  conrmitted. 
Witnesses for the prosecution and for 
the defense are squarely at issue on 
the vital features of the cases. The 
attorneys for the prosecution allege 
that witnesses for the defense have 
committed perjury and warrants al- 
leging perjury were issued against 
two of the important Haywood wit- 
nesses. 

To meet the claim of the prosecu- 
tion that a conspiracy existed among 
the officers of the western federation 
of miners to procure murders and 
other crimes which were committed, 
the defense attempted to show that 
the, present prosecution is the cul- 
mination of a conspiracy formed by 
mine-owners and politicians to make 
trouble for the unions, seeking there- 
by to break up the western federa- 
tion of miners, even at the expense 
of having innocent men hung. The 
court, however, ruled out all evidence 
tending to show the alleged mine- 
owners’ conspiracy as having no legal 
bearing on the question of whether 
or not Haywood and his associates 
hired Orchard to kill ex-Gov Steunen- 
berg. 4 

The opinion is freely expressed that 
the present trial is likely to result in 
a disagreement of the jury. 


The collapse of a three-story brick 
building at London, Ont, caused the 
death of at least nine persons, and pos- 
sibly two others, who were missing 
after the accident. Several were in- 
jured. The building- contained two 





stores, and a store in a small adjoin- 
ing building was burned by the fall- 
ing wall. 





THE CONNECTICUT, “BOB” EVANS FLAG-SHIP 


MUST CONNECT TELEPHONES 


United States Court Decides Competing 
Lines Must Serve Each Other---An Im: 
portant Ruling for Farmers 





One~telephone line cannot refuse 
to give connections to other telephone 
lines, even though the other lines 
are competitors, according to the de- 
cision of Judge W. H. Hunt of the 
United States district court in Mon- 
tana. The Montana and Wyoming 
and the Mutual telephone company 
applied to the court for an order 
compelling the Rocky Mountain Bell 
telephone company to furnish con- 
nection when desired at reasonable 
compensation. This was resisted by 
the Bell company, on the ground 
that the lines were built for its gwn 
patrons and not for competing cam- 
panies. 

The court held that competing lines 
must serve each other, and a ,com- 
mission appointed by the court will 
fix the division of charges, when such 
use is made of connecting lines. 

This decision is of the greatest im- 
portance to farmers and all others 
using the telephone. Under it the 
numerous independent rural , lines 
May secure connection with the Bell 
telephone lines and thus communi- 
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cate with distant points hitherto in- 
accessible because of the monopolis- 
tic policy prevailing among the Bell 


companies. 
The Monfana decision recognizes 
that. the telephone companies are 


public service corporations, just as 
the railroad companies are. The rail- 
road companies have to furnish con- 
nection for the transportation of 
trafic from one line over others. 

It seems eood reasoning that the 
same general rule should be applied 
to the telephone lines. The position 
of public service corporations, wheth- 
er competitive or not, is entirely dif- 
ferent from the position of private 
corporations, to which other rules of 
law apply with reference to compe- 
tition. 


Will Hear Mrs Eddy’s Case 


Arrangements have at last been 
completed for a legal investigation 
to determine the Gompetency of Mrs 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, the Christian 
Science leader, to manage her own 
affairs. Judge Chamberlain of the 
superior court at Concord, N H, has 
appointed Judge Edgar Aldrich of 
the United States court, master, and 
Dr George F. Jelly, specialist in men- 
tal diseases, of Boston, and Horace 
W. Parker, lawyer, of Claremont, N 
H, co-master, before whom hearings 
shall be held. ' Dr G. A. Blumer of 
Providence was first appointed a co- 








master, but declined to serve. Mr 
Parker was then appointed in his 
place. The taking of depositions in 


Mrs BEddy’s case has already begun. 


“I saw your adv in A A.” 
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The Tobacco Trast Prosecution 


There is wide public interest in 
the prosecution of the tobacco trust. 
The federal department of justice has 
adopted.a new policy for i‘» anti-trust 
campaigh in seeking a receiver for 
the tobacco trust. The purpose is 
said to be to prevent further and per- 


haps long-continued delays In com- 
plying with the laws, through appeals. 
The court is asked to appoint an 
officer who will temporarily conduct 
affairs so as to gradually eliminate 
unlawful features, while so far as 
possible preserving legitimate  inter- 


est from injury. 

The tobacco growers of the United 
States are glad to have the tobacco 
trust prosecuted, for they believe the 
trust forces down the price of their 
product and makes millions out of 
the growers. The independent man- 
ufacturers and dealers have found it 
almost impossible to compete with the 
trust profitably. The American to- 
bacco company, which is the control- 
ling factor in the so-called trust, be- 
gan.its career 17 years ago with a 
capitalization of $15,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock, and $15,000,000 common 
stock. That covered a few tobacco 
factories in New York and Virginia. 

Today, the corporation has out- 
standing stocks and bonds with a face 
value of’ $238,000,000, and control sub- 
sidfary corporations with an aggre- 
gat® capital of $150,000,00@ or more. 
Prominent among the latter are the 
American. cigar company, the Ameri- 
can snuff company, the International 
cigar machinery cOmpany, the ma- 
vana American company, and the 
British-American company, The lat- 
ter dees business in Great Britain. 
While the tebacco combine has not 
entirely monopolized either produc- 
tion or distribution, they have come 
dangerously near it. The trust and 
those it controls buy 75 per cent of 
the American tobacco crop, and are 
thus able to force down-the price to 
the serious injury of the growers. 

The United Cigar stores company is 
controlled by the trust and, through 
the stores of the former, which are 
scattered all over the country, the sale 
of the trust products is promoted 
and the sale of products of indepen- 
dents is seriously obstructed, it is 
alleged. The government claims that 
the tobacco trust owns $5 per cent of 
the licorice and 80 per cent of the tin- 
foil products in this country. The 
British-American company, which is 
made a party to the suit now pending, 
takes annually about 50,000,000 
pounds of American tobacco. The 
Imperial tobacco company of Eng- 
land, whose American representatives 
are among the dependents, also draws 
upon this country for a large supply 
of tebacco. If the government's 
prosecution is successful, these com- 
panies will be prevented from trad- 
ing in the American raw material. 

The American tobacco company, as 
at present. constituted, was formed in 
1904, At that time a merger Was af- 
fected which took in the Consolidated 
tobacco. company. Three years be- 
fore, the Consolidated company was 
developed from the Continental. Dur- 
ing the three years the Consolidated 
company earned for the insiders con- 
nected with it not less than 100 per 
cent. of its $40,000,000 capital. Since 
then profits have been enormous. 

Among the most prominent indi- 
viduals connected with the tobacco 
trust are James B. Duke, presidént of 
the American tobacco company, Thom- 


as F. Ryan, and P. A. B. Widener. 
The petition which has been filed in 
the government’s suit asks that the 
American tobacco mpany and its 


affiliated concerns, the American snuff 
company, the American cigar coOmpa- 
ny, the American stogie company, 
fac Andréws & Forbes company, the 
icorice people—and the Conley foil 
ompany, and various individual de- 





fendants, be restrained from - engag- 
ing in interstate or foreign commerce. 
The Alabama legislature following 


the preference expressed in the dem- 
ocratic {primary last year has elected 
Former Congressman. J. H. Bankhead 
to the United States senate to succeed 
the late Senator Morgan. 

The Wisconsin legislature is the last 
to pass a 2-cent mileage law. The 
zovernor has signed it. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


New Mayor at ‘Frisco 

A new mayor has been elected by 
the supervisors of San Francisco: He 
is Dr Bdward R. Taylor, physician 
and lawyer, dean of the Hastings 
law college and of the university of 
California. Dr Taylor has been a res- 
ident of San Francisco for 45 years, 
and ranks high among the leading 
citizens of the city. His election was 
a complete surprise, as his name had 
not been publicly mentioned for the 
office of mayor. Dr Taylor was se- 
lected by District Attorney Langdon 
and Rudolph Spreckels, who has 
financed the graft investigation at 
San Francisco, in conference with 
other leaders in the reform move- 
ment. 

Eugene Schmitz, who was recently 
convicted of extortion and against 
whom many bribery and extortion in- 
dictments are stili pending, although 
under sentence of five years in states 
prison, claims to be still mayor. He 
was declared removed from the of- 
fice by the supervisors immediately 
after his conviction. Schmitz has be- 
gun appointing friends of his super- 
visors to fill the places of 15 mem- 
bers of the board forced to resiga 
by the district attorney. The city 
seems to have two governments, one 
headed by Taylor, and the other by 
Schmitz. Chief of Police Dinan an- 
nounces that he will recognize no one 
but Schmitz as mayor. Dinan .- is 
head of the corrupt and inefficient 
police department, which still dis- 
graces the city under him. 


Jim Crow Cars Must Be Good Ones 


The Jim Crow car is held by the 
interstate commerce commission to 
be legal, but‘ thé commission decides 
that equally good accommodations 
must be provided for both white and 
colored passengers paying first-class 
fare. This decision has been made 
in the case of a colored woman 
against the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St Louis railway company, which 
involves the right of interstate car- 
riers to discriminate between negroes 
and whites in the facilities furnished 
both races. The complainant, Georgia 
Edwards, bought a first-class ticket 
from Chattanooga, Tenn, to Dalton, 
Ga. She entered the car assigned to 
white passengers and was removed to 
the car assigned to colored passen- 
gers. She complained that the facili- 
ties furnished her were not as good 
as those provided for white pas- 
sengers. 

The white passengers were provid- 
ed with towels and wash bowls, while 
the colored people did not have them. 
It appears that on the train about 
which complaint was made, a smok- 
ing compartment is provided for 
white passengers, but no 
compartment for negroes. 

The right to separate white and 
cofored passengers has been upheld 
by the supreme court of the United 
States. The commission refers to 
this and approves such separation 











where public sentiment demands it. 
Another Navy Disaster 
An explosion on the battleship 


Georgia killed nine men and injured 
16. Several of the injured may die. 
The crew of the Georgia were en- 
gaged in target practice in Cape Cod 
Bay. In some manner two bags of 
powdér became ignited and the crew 
of the after superimposed turret ali 


suffered from burns and other in- 
juries. 
Disasters of Tecernt -years in the 


United States navy have included the 
following : 

Battleship Maine, blown up in Ha- 
vana harbor, March 15, 1898; 242 
killed. Battleship Iowa, explosion .of 
gun, April 9, 1908; three killed, five 
injured. Cruiser Olympia, explosion 
of barrel of alcohol at Norfolk, Va, 
September 12, 1908; two killed, nine 
injured. Battleship Massachusetts, 
explosion in fireroom at Philadelphia, 
December Wj, 1904; three killed, four 
injured. Battleship Missouri, explo- 
sion of powder off Pensacola, April 
13, 1904; 33. killed, five injured. Gun- 
boat Bennington, boiler exploded at 
San Diego, July -21,. 1905: 62 kitted. 
Battleship K powder ex 
sion off coast of Cuba, April 14, 1 
seven killed, 14 injured. 
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Every Kernel a Good One 


Plump, solid, clean, heavy. You can raise this 
kind of wheat every year if you fertilize 


systematically with 


Potash 


Don’t accept a fertilizer that 
contains jess than 6% of this most 
essential plant-food. Rather than 
risk an under-supply, mix Muriate 
or Sulphate of Potash liberally 


with the fertilizer, 


Our Books on Farming—Free 
Written by experts. Full of practical 


ey Ought to be in every farm- 
er’s ' 


eon, Stree ‘KALI WORKS 



















New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE SEPT. 9-14, 1907 
in Premiums and Purses, 
Industriat and Agricultural Exhibition 


Live Stoc 
Additional prizes offered in the Gattis and Fou 
try ved Classification in 
the Sheep and Swine orunenne 
Department 
The on has been revised and brow, 
——* A been changed. Ex- 


itors who are un present at the 
fair can have their canbe Daced for them and 
returned at the close of the fair. 


offered in th Farm Prod Fruit and 
pret @ Dairy, juce, an 
and Machines 
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machines the history Sor 
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Entries og Steck A 12. Imple- 
ments achines 7 t.9. Al I Siher Depart- 
ments Sept. 2. Prize list. 
8. ©, SHAVER, Secretary 
Agricultural Hall, Albany, N. ¥. 
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Hydraulic 
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Monarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortland! St., New Tort 





FARMER’S CYCLOPEDIA 
- OF AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Science and Prac 


"Farm Or Decherd it, Garden Orops, the 
Heel feta Diseases of 


—. Poultry in the United 


sites and v. Wit WILCOX and ©. B SMITH. 
is @ new, practical, concise and complete 
prea of of the whole subject of agriculture in 


ts The information cop in 
this oles based on the experimental 
evidence, and scienti the. pase 2 
years whatever an 
work Every of ¥ mass of new 


York, N. ¥. 
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New Book Just Issued 


The Forage and Fiber 
Grops in America 


By THOMAS F. HUNT, M. S.,D. Agr. 
Professor of Agronomy in the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


This isa bgok for the farmer, the teacher, and 
the college ent. It has been vrepared with 
the view to >» meeting the demand for an untech- 
nical but scientific and comprehensive treatise 
of the grasses, legumes, and fibers. The method 
of presentation is similar to that of ‘‘ The Cereals 
in America,” to which book this is proposed as a 
companion, the two books together purporting 
to furnish & year’s work in a college course in 
agronomy. The book is admirably adapted to 
general reading and will undoubtedly take its 
the few handbooks on agricultural 
opics. To timothy, Kentucky blue grass) red 
clover, alfalfa, cowpeas and cotton has been 

ven the same plain, thou itful, and accurate 
reatment which characterizes “Che Cereals in 
America.” 

An abundance of new and scientific thought 
has been crowded into these pages, Reproduc 
tion in grasses, permanency In meadows and 

stures, the role of legumes in soll inoculation, 

he production of root crops as a substitute for 
the more expensive concentfates, fiber crops in 
their economic relations, the detection of adult. 
erations and impurities.are some of the salient 
features. Laboratory exerciges are provided, 
and ample collateral reading is supplied at the 
end of each chapter, More me 150 illustrations 
rss by our artist, B. F. Williamson, illum- 
hia the text. 


Fally Miustrated. 

428 pages. Cloth. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 

Marquette Building, Chicago, I11. 


place amon 


5 1-2x 8 inches. 
81.75 








NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Diseases of Swine 


By Dr. R. A. Craig 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 


University 


{ 


j 


A concise, practical and popular guide to the 
prevention and treatment of the diseases of 
swine. In discussing the diffe erent diseases, the 
canses and preventive measures are given specia! 
attention by the author, The book is con- 


veniently divided into fout parts. Part I treats 
on general diseases, their diagnoses and the 
methods of administering medicines. With the 

iscussions on each discase are given its causes, 
symptoms, treatment and means of prevention. 
The succeeding parts treat on Surgical Dis- 
eases, Infectious Diseases and Parasitic Dis 
eases. All technical and Fol = My scientific terms 
are avoided, so far as feasth thus making 
the work at once available to the’ practical stock 
raiser as well as to the teacher and students. 
Iilustrated. Sx? inches. 199 pages, Cloth..9A75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., New York,N, ¥. 
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Honors for Chinese Dipicmat 


The retiring Chinese minister to 
the United States, Sir Chentung 
Liang-Cheng, has just completed a 
round of farewell receptions and 
banquets. He has been accorded un- 
usual honors. by prominent Ameri- 
cans, including the president, all of 
which attest to his personal popular- 
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CHINESE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER AND SONS 


ity and to the desire of our govern- 
ment to maintain friendly relations 
with the Chinese empire. 

On his part, the retiring diplomat 
has expressed great cordiality and as- 
surance that his powerful influence 
at home. Will be exerted to promote 
good will between China and_ the 
United States. Sir Chentung Liang- 
Cheng is one of the ablest and most 
prominent men of his eountry and 
has been _ promoted to an important 
position /l the government service at 
home, 


The Harriman Report 








The report of the interstate com- 
merce commission in its investigation 
of the Harriman railroads makes 
some sensible recommendations. In 
brief, the commission finds that com- 
petition in transportation has been 
effectively stopped in a territory 
equal to one-third of the United 
States, and E. H. Harriman as an 
individual has dominated the great 
railway consolidation he built up in 
the last few years. It is recommend- 
ed by the commission that a federal 
law regulating the issue of railroad 
securities should be enacted, and 
that the functions of a railroad cor- 
poration should be confined to fur- 
nishing transportation, and that it 
should not be permitted to invest 
generally in the stocks, bends and 
securities of other railwdys, or 
steamship companics, connecting lines 
excepted. 

To review what has already been 
reported unofficially regarding the in- 
terstate commerce commission’s hear- 
ings, the commission reports that 
Harriman controls nearly all of the 
Pacific coast railroads, that only the 
Santa Fe has“escaped him, and he 
believes that he can get that as soon 


as the law permits. He holds also 
some great steamship lines. MHarri- 
man controls every line of trans- 


Pacific steamships operated out of 
the Pacific coast ports south of 
Puget Sound; also the Pacific Mail 
line plying between San Francisco 
and Panama, and the Morgan line of 
freight and passenger steamers be- 
tween New York, Havana, New Or- 
leans and Galveston. 

Mr Harriman may journey. by 
steamship from New York to New 
Orleans, thence by railroad to Santa 
Te, across the Pacific ocean to China, 
and returning by another route to 
the United States may go to Ogden 
by any one of three rail lines, and 
thence to Kansas City or Omaha 
without leaving deck or platform of 
a carrier which he controls, and with- 
out duplicating any part of his jour- 
ney. He has further what appears to 
be a dominating control in the Illinois 
Central, running directly north from 
the Gulf of Mexico to thé Great lakes 
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parallejing the Mississippi river, and 
miles west of the Illinois Cen- 
tral he controls the only line of rail- 


. road paralleling the Pacific coast and 


running from the Columbia river to 
the Mexico border. 

Within a year his sphere of in- 
fluence has extended eastward to the 
Union Pacific and Gregon Short lines 
have accquired over . $45,000,000 of 
stock of the Baltimore and Ohio and 
$19,600,000 of New York Central 
stock. That the Harriman railroads 
have in some instances evaded and 
in others violated the Sherman anti- 
law is made clear. Whether 
proceedings to dissolve the various 
alleged illegal mergers shall be taken 
is for the attorney-general to de- 
cide. 


Would Have School Rifle Practice 








Public school rifle practice is strong- 
ly favored by Pres Roosevelt. He 
has recently written a letter of con- 
gratulation to the winner of a shoot- 
ing trophy of the Brooklyn public 
school athletic league. The president 
says that practice in rifle shooting is 
of value in developing not only mus- 
cles, but nerves, steadiness, and judg- 
ment in- excitement. It is therefor of 
value to every man throughout his 
life. He says the United States has a 
very small standing army. In time of 
war it must depend upon hasty levies 
of volunteers, and it is of prime neces- 
sity that the volunteers should know 
how ‘to shoot. In no modern war 
would it be possible effectively to 
train men to shoot during the brief 
period of preparation before the army 
takes the field. In consequence, the 
training must come in advance, and 
the graduates from our schools and 
colleges should be trained so as to be 
good shots with the military rifle. The 
president adds that, when so trained, 
these men constitute a great addition 
to our national strength and great as- 
surance for the peace of the country. 


Progress in Land Fraud Cases 





The government has secured the 
indictment of quite a number of men 
connected with the Harriman rail- 
road interests for alleged land frauds 
in Colorado. Announcement is made 
in Denver that several men high in 
the management of the Southern Pa- 
cific are slated for indictment. Land 
fraud indictments at Denver have 
been reported by the federal grand 
jury in session there to the number 
of between 100 and 150 already. 

The land fraud investigations in 
the west have been going on for five 
years. The work hardly seems more 
than begun. In Wyoming and -Colo- 
rado the government has a great deal 
to do in following up the work of 
prosecution in sight. In California 
many cases are waiting trial, and the 
same is true of Arizona. In Oregon, 
the. work has been almost completed; 
more than a score of important con- 
victions have been secured there. 

In California, the alleged frauds 
were more extensive than in any oth- 
er state. The Hyde-Diamond-Benson 
case, which will be tried in October, 
was a big one. It is said the biggest 
land fraud case yet revealed. The 
big lumber men of the country as 
far east as Michigan, have been in- 
volved in the land frauds and have 
profited from them.~- The land graft- 
ers would get a lot of quarter sec- 
tions and bunch them for the purpose 
of sale to the big lumber men, who, 
of course, would not be interested in 
the mere quarter section, as they 
would have to be taken up by alleged 
homesteaders. The great railroads 
are said to have profited knewingly 
by the frauds. 





The Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroad announces a 2-cent 
fare schedule throughout that system 
regardless of whether or not the dif- 
ferent states through which the road 
runs has passed 2-cent fare laws 
or not. The Burlington crosses Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and South Dakota. 
It is anticipated that the action of 
the Burlington will be followed by 
other roads in the same territory. 


Commission Plan for Cities 


The commission scheme of city gov- 
ernment is spreading, follqwing the 
suecesses of Galveston, Tex. One of 
the latest cities to get away from the 
legislative idea of city government, 
substituting therefore the commission 
plan, which is really patterned after 
the management of a big business 





concern, is Des Moines, Ia. Topeka, 
Kan, is seriously considering the 
same, or a similar scheme, and is 


likely to adopt it soon. The Tennes- 
see legislature enacted a charter for 
the city of Memphis, providing for 
the. commission plan there, but, on 
account of technical defects in the 
bill, the courts held it could not be 
put in force, and the city will have 
to .wait until the legislature meets 
again before it makes the proposed 
change. 

In Texas, Houston, Fort Worth, 
Dallas, El Paso, ad Austin are trying 
the new plan. Laws providing for 
similar government have gone into 
effect in Kansas and South Dakota. 
Suggestion has been made that the 
commission plan would.be a good one 
to adopt for San Francisco in its pres- 
ent condition. 





Would Free the Philippines 





In view of the present agitation 
over the differences -between this 
country and Japan, the anti-impe- 
rialist league has made a new appeal 
for the independence of the Philip- 
pines. The Philippines have from the 
first been unprofitable, and their re- 
tention has been attended by an 
enormous sacrifice of life and treas- 
ure. Should war occur with Japan 
at some time in the future it would 
require a larger army, a larger navy, 
and more defenses than would be 
within the bounds of reason to de- 
fend the Philippines from invasion 
and at the same time protect our 
own coast at home. 

The suggestion is offered that be- 
fore it becomes necessary to make 
further extraordinary sacrifices in the 
Philippines we ought to make them 
free. The scheme proposed is at 
least a pledge of early and complete 
independence, together with a neu- 
tralization by all the great powers, 
including Japan. More and more the 
people of the United States have tired 
of the Philippine experiments, and 
there are very few indeed who favor 
the indefinite retention of the island. 


Briefly Told 


Under pressure of the Japanese, 
who exercise a protectorate over Ko- 
rea, the emperor of Korea has abdi- 
cated the throne to the crown prince. 
There has been friction between the 
emperor and the Japanese, and, with- 
out consulting Japan, it appears that 
the emperor sent envoys to the peace 
conference at The Hague to make 
representatives to the effect that 

apan was treating Korea with great 
injustice, allowing the Koreans prac- 
tically no voice in their own govern- 
ment. 











John F. Stevens, formerly in charge 
of the construction work at the Pan- 
ama canal, has been elected a vice- 
president of the New York, New Ha- 
ven and Hartford railroad. Mr Stevens 
will have charge of all matters per- 
taining to operation of the road and 
will report to Pres Mellen. A short 
time ago Mr Stevens was employed to 
make an estimate of the value of the 
property and rolling stock of the New 
Haven road. 





Thirty-one persons were killed and 
many others were injured in the 
wreck of an excursion train on the 
Pere Marquette railroad, at Washburn 
Crossing, near Salem, Mich. The ex- 
cursion train was running about 50 
miles an hour, and crashed into a 
freight train, the crew of viich dis- 
obeyed orders, falling to wait at the 
preceding station for the excursion 
train. 





Some time ago Col Henry Watterson, 
the Kentucky journalist, -mystified the 
democrats of the country by refer- 


ence to a man whom he had selected 
as the only democrat who could be 
nominated and elected, and the man 
he said was not Bryan. At last he 
discloses the “dark horse” whom he 
has been secretly grooming in the 
person of Gov Johnson of Minnesota. 
Watterson does not belive Bryan 
would stand~any chance of election, 
and says that all Johnson needs is 
Bryan’s indorsement. 





The Atchison and Santa Fe has 
been indicted at Chicago for grant- 
ing rebates amounting to $12,000 to 
the United States sugar and land 
company of Garden City, Kan. The 
rebates are said to have been on 
shipments of building material. The 
indictments contain 65 counts and 
conviction would mean a maximum 
fine of $1,300,000, or a minimum 
fine of $65,000. 


Liberal Postal Card Order 


More liberal use of United States 
postal cards is allowed under the new 
order from the postoffice department. 
Some months ago the posta! laws were 
amended so that messages could be 
written on the front of postal cards 
not issued bythe government, but 
this concession was not applied to the 
regular postal cards. To remedy this 
inconsistency, Postmaster-Gen Meyer 
has promulgated an order effective 
August 1, providing that the face side 
of a postal card may be divided by a 
vertical line placed approximately 
one-third of the distance from the left 
end of the card, the space to the left 
of the line to be used for a message, 
if desired, the space to the right to be 
used for the address only. 

A very thin sheet of paper may be 
attached to a postal card if it com- 
pletely adheres to it, and such a stick- 
er may bear both writing and print- 
ing. Postal cards bearing particles 
of glass, metal, mica, sand, tinsel, or 
other substances, are unmailable, ex- 
cept when inclosed in envelopes, to 
prevent the objectionable material 
from rubbing off or injuring the 
hands of persons handling the mail. 
Arrangements are now being made 
for new plates for postal cards of a 
new design conforming to the amend- 
ed regulations. 











Great Engineering Feats 





The work of construction on Ameri- 
can astesivnrint’e great printing and 
TF m@] publishing plant is going 
Siforward by leaps and 
j bounds. The big picture 
printed in our last issue 
i Bives a suggestion of this 
busy place. ~- This week 
the last of the old build- 
ings are down, and the 
big web prefecting press- 
@s are set up in the 
basement of the new 
structure. The room for 
the presses is 35 feet 
high of which 20 feet are 
below grade. The foot- 
ings or foundations of 
these columns are 
feet lower still. Press 
room is 40 feet wide and 
100 feet long, being the 
most capacious room for 
web presses in the world. 
Many engineering prob- 
lems are being  success- 
fully coped with in the 
erection of this building, 
which is 283x105 _ feet, 
112 feet high above 
grade, with basernent and 
cellar below grade. The 
accompanying picture 
shows how the'old smoke- 
stack was suspended in 
mid air while the lowest 
20-foot section was remov- 
ed. The remainder of the 
stack was then lowered, 
















































j another 20-foot section 
taken out, and so on. 
TEE me; It looked as though the 


stack was hung on air hooks. The 
old stack was 125 feet high above 
grade, was 500 horse .power, and 
will be sold at a bargain. The new 
stack, 170 feet high, 2500 horse 
power, will be of concrete reinforced 
with steel, in harmony with the main 
building. 
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LREADY summer is on 
A wane. The harvest days are 

even now at hand. Before 
they come with all the demands 
which they make upon farmers and 
farmers’ wives, don’t fail to take time 
for ohe or two picnics, Renew ac- 
quaintances with your neighbors; get 





.cquainted with mother nature, get 
acquainted with the flowers, the 
birds. Be lazy for a day or two in 
sonte spot as yet unspoiled by man's 
hands, 

Vacations have come to be a recog- 
nized feature in all large business es- 
tablishments. Vacation should be no 
less a feature in farm life. Beeause 


the city man goes to the country and 
the farm to spend his summer vaca- 
tion fe forgeis that the farmer is not 
enjoying a perpetual vacation. He 
forgets that that farmer needs a 
change of environment and release of 
daily @Quties and cares quite as much 
as the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the lawyer and the professional man. 


And no less do good house- 
wives, neec these same outings. Make 
up your mind that you will have 
them whether or no. The inspira- 
tion from a single day’s outing will 
carry you for many a week. 


Not far off is the fall. Let us make 
Table Talk such a lively department 
that with the opening of the fall it 


will be the most read feature.of the 
paper. Remember, always, that the 
Table Talk is wholly your own, If 
you @e not agree with what others 
write, make your statements. Discus- 
sion ig the only sure way of getting 

truth. Let us fill these pages with 
good cheer, with helpful. hints for 
those who need them, with pleasant 
thoughts and merry words. The 


Table department is yours. If it fatis 


the failure is yours. If it succeeds, 
the suecess is yours. Address all let- 
ters for this department to The Host, 
this office. 





Farm Parents and Consolidated Schools 


BY MRS D. FE. COOPER 

DMITTING that the consolid- 
A ated school stands for prog- 
réss, I urge farm parents to 
think twice before yoting for them 
for théir younger children:-While the 
children are small give them the ad- 
vantage (for it is an advantage) of 
having the individual attention and 
direct oversight that the district 

schoo] teacher can give them. 
A young child at the district school 


often sits with an older brother or 
sister and is under their supervision 
all day. This failing, there are 
windows on three sides of the school- 
house and the teacher usually. sees 


all that occurs on the playground. 
QUALITIES A DRIVER SHOULD POSSESS 


Of great importance is the drive to 
be taken twice daily to and from the 
township school. The man who 
drives must have the following quali- 
fications: He must be sober, of ex- 
cellent, moral character, -possess a 
good team, be a fast, skillful, but 
very careful driver and a good dis- 
ciplinarian, so that nothing objec- 
tionable may -bé@ said or done by the 
pupils during the drive. 

Conceding that men could be found 
Possessing® all these qualities, how 
many, think you, ars looking for such 
employment? No, men of that type 
are usually employed in some more 
lucrative business. 

One mother, herself a teacher be- 
fore her marriage, now the wife of 
& prosperous farmer, In asking to 


have her children admitted to the 
district school instead of the graded 
School to which they had access, 


Bave as her reasons, that the children 
Were not under the observation of 
the teacher, and that they heard on 
the playground things that were un- 
Safe for young children to hear. And 
What parent has not been shocked 
by the almost unbelievable immo- 
Tality that has cropped out in some 
of the crowded schools? 

It will be argued that children can- 


AROUND _THE TABLE 


not always be shut out from evil. 


Sad to say, this is true, but before 
their characters are formed and while 
they are so susceptible to outside in- 
fluence, give them the benefit of the 
purity that the district school offers. 

In a certain Ilinois neighborhood 
there were applications from more 
than one town for the children to be 
admitted to district schools. Some- 
times its was because of the teaching, 


but more often because of the 
teacher, the individual attention 
given to each pupil, and the play- 


ground associations. 
A WoRD TO THE FATHERS 


The above has been addressed 
mainiy to the mothers, but there is 
a side for the fathers, too. It may 
be said that the children going to 
school in a single district have com- 
mon interests and occupations and 
what might be favorable to one 
neighborhoad might be very incon- 
venient to another. In time of 
neighborhood bees, etc, when boys 
of a certain age are kept from school, 
a lad need not miss that very im- 
portant lesson ine bookkeeping or 
mensuration 

As to the financial side; it seems 
to me better to keep the financial 
affairs confined to each district—then, 
if necessary, and the neighborhood 
thinks best, an extra teacher can 
be hired, a change made or even the 
school enlarged. 

These remarks are not made from 
a one-sided obsérvation, but by one 
who has been a pupil in three of our 
large cities and has for years been 
an interested and close observer of 
the workings of ‘various. district 
Schools. By all: means allow the high 
school boys and giris to go to the 
township school, for few ‘district 
school teachers can crowd in the 
high school work. Besides, when 
boys and girls are old enough to 
enter high school, they must, in a 
measure, begin to cope with the 
world. But keep the young children 
in the district. ‘ 


Hot Weather Comfort and Food 
The problem of what to eat in 
summer when it seems almost sui- 
cidal to work over a hot fire is one 


which every woman has to face in 
country or town. Every farm home 





. Should have an outdoor kitchen, or 


at least a latticed porch so arranged 
that much of the kitchen work can 
be done there. The heat of summer 
is prostrating enough without the 
addition of the confined heat of the 
ordinary kitchen. There -are few 
farmhouses to which the open sum- 
mer kitchen cannot be added at small 
expense, and the saving in strength 
and comfort of the housewife will re- 
pay for the investment a hundred- 
fold. 

While the very nature of outside 
work on the farm requires plenty of 
hardy food there still may be & con- 
siderable saving in the way of cook- 
ing if a little planning is done and 
more attention is given to’ the daily 
menu. The system does not demand 
or crave the heating foods which are 
required in winter. Iné@eed the free 
use of salads and summer vegetables 
is splendid health policy. Cold 
meats can be served in so many at- 
tractive ways and so many and such 
really hardy salads are possible that 
the daily toiling for hours in the hot 
kitchen really seems inexcusable 


The Open Forun 


Dear Host: I do not. think that M. 
A. Brock will find anything to drive 
away red ants. For years they have 
well nigh made my housekeeping life 
miserable. They pre-emptied the 
flour, sugar and lard buckets, and 
dined an supped on cream, meat, but- 
ter, cake, etc. I tried everything sug- 
gested. Sponges dipped in melted 
lard were soon swarming with them, 
and dropped into scalded water; bits 
of wood smeared with grease would 
soon be covered and were thrown 
into the fire, but there was no per- 
ceptible lessening of the ants. At 
last I had a milk rack made. with 
supports that could be set into water. 
A table with legs set in dishes of 
water held cream, lard, butter, etc; 
other tables were similarly fixed. As 
long as the water is kept in the ves- 











eels there will be no danger rrom the 
ants. Once I had a sad experience. 
I was absent from home a week, and 
the water from one of the jars evapo- 
rated. I found lard, butter and meat 
literally swarming with red ants.— 
[Clarabel. 

Dear Host: Here is a littie inci- 
dent which is true, and which may 
help to bring a laugh. to the Table. 
Shortly after the marriage of a young 


woman whon. I knew, her mother 
said: “Grace, if you don’t expect 
anything better come over and eat 


New Year’s dinner with your father 
and I.” On New Year's day mother 
prepared a plain dinner for father 
and herself. «Soon in walked the 
bride and groom. “Why, Grace,” 
said her mother, “if I had known 
you were coming I would have pre- 
pared dinner for you.” “Well, you 
invited us,” said Grace,” and then it 
dawned on the mother that the laugh 
was at her expense.—[Reader. 

Dear Host: Recently in this de- 
was brought up. I have always lived 
on the farm where we raised produce 
for market, with nearly 100 acres 
partment the hired man question 
under cultivation. You will under- 
stand that the hired man is decid- 
edly plural; in fact, it is quite usual 
to have ten or a dozen men working 
in the field at one time, and often we 
have from five to seven boarding 
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with us by the month. Nearly a)! 
are foreign, And unable to speak Eng- 
lish fluently. Mrs D. Bf, . Cooper 
speaks of doing the hired men's 
mending. Don't you think we woul 

have a probiem on our hands? I 
have seen other statements that tho 
hired men should be made to feel one 
of the family. Our men are not of « 
class that would fit in at all. The 

seem to be satisfied with three goo 

meals a day, and good beds to slee; 
in. In Prof Shaw’s article, Youns 
people and live stock, it is suggeste 

that girls do the milking Now on : 
farm such as ours, do you think that 


any father or mother would want 
their daughter around the barn? 1 
seems to me that there is work 
enough in the house to keep women 


busy in their own sphere.—[F. Flor- 


ence Griffin, N Y¥. 

Dear Host: All honor to those who 
have so nobly spoken for the com- 
mon rights of the common creatures 
of the animal race. And all hono 


to the Naturalist Long who has in al! 
his writings so nobly defended th 
wild creatures against the brutal in- 
stincts of the genius homo. These 
have a creator even as vain-glorious 
man.—[C,. 8. Cass, Wash 


> 





“Those who speculate are apt to 
achieve success late.” 











Simpson-Eddystone 


. 


Beautiful 


4. Shepherd Plaids 


and economical for 


Spring and Summer dresses. Some 
designs have a new silk finish. They 


wash without fading and they wear 
long because their quality is standard 
— never equaled in over 60 years. 


Ask your dealer 
Shep 


EDGTeTONE 


PRINTS 


or Simpson-Eddystone 

erd Plaids. 

Three generations of Simpscns 
have made Simpson Prints. ~ 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co, (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 














Co-operation Divides the Load 


You buy a new milk can, a pail, a set of dishes, 


biild a dairy house or even a new home because it 


will make your work easier and life more pleasant 


For these same reasons you should use 


WYANDOTTE 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


It is entirely different from soap and other 


washing compounds. 


like soap nor will it burn like lye. 


It will not make a suds 


But with little 


work it cleans everything clean and-makes all 


sweet and sanitary like new. 


It contains no pre- 


servatives, acid, lye or poison and is perfectly 
harmless. Then too it costs so little that you 


cannot afford not to use it. 
Why not divide the load and let 
Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser 


work with 





prised how much work it saves. Ask 
your dealer, if he cannot supply 


you, send us his name. 


: The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. 
This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


you. You will be sur- 
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By James E. Holden 


UT what will Miss 
Barclay say to 
this fool decis- 
ion of yours’’? 

“TI do not know, 

Charlie. What- 

ever she may 

take it into her 

pretty head to 

say will be al- 
right, but it wont influence the de- 
cision a particle.” The gentle, far- 
away look of the speaker somewhat 
belied the firmness of his voice. 

Ben Jarvis and Charley Corson had 
been life chums at home, at school, at 
play, in college. Now they were 
nearing their graduation at Wiscon- 
sin university. -Charley was some- 
what of a dude, having nothing in the 
world to do but go to school. His 
people footed his rather heavy bills 
without a murmur. Ben had a hard 
time to make ends meet. Both were 
graduates in the full classical course, 
and both entitled to high degrees. Of 
the two, Ben, the athlete, idol of the 
field and campus, leader of his class, 

resident of his sorority, rugged in 
preith and spirits, brotherly to the 
last degree, was and had been for 
years the last appeal on almost all 
questions of merit. He had decision 
of character for both. 

Now had come the final pronounce- 
ment from Ben as to his immediate 
future. It did not please any of his 
class friends, much less his close 
friend, Corson. He had decided to 
take a short course in agriculture and 
go back to the farm. His father was 
dead. His mother and a younger 
brother had done their best to hold 
the’ place together until Ben grad- 
uated. The decision did, after all 
please one person, and that was his 
mother, She hated to sell the old 
place. When she heard of Ben’s de- 
cision to take to farming, it seemed 
as if ten years had been lifted from 
her shoulders. 

The class was certainly disappoint- 
ed. First as individuals, then in small 
delegations, then as a body, they un- 
dertook to labor with Benny on the 
matter of his choice of a life career. 
“It was the limit!”. “The foolishness 
of it. For Ben of all men!” Ridi- 
cule, bullying, bribery, teasing, argu- 
ment, eloquence, every possible and 
impossible means was tried to make 
him see the error of his way. Car- 
toons picturing ‘‘Ben, the ‘Hayseed,”’ 
graduate of “Corn-Cob hall,” as the 
experiment station was named, were 
forthcoming at every meal. If the 
business of life to which he had set 
himself had been highly immoral the 
persecution could not have been more 
severe. 

“It is really too bad, Mr Jarvis,”’ 





said Prof Citic, .“that you feel this 
Way about your future career. I am 
surprised and somewhat pained. 


Farming is right and healthy and 
honorable and profitable I judge, but 
you must know that the trend of hu- 
manity is toward the city. Our farm 
life is full of privations at best. Our 
farms are being taken up by the im- 
migrants from southern and eastern 
Europe. You do not intend to herd 
with this class of people after the 
splendid triumph you have made 
here! You are prepared for large 
place and purpose in life. Have you 
no ambition, man?” i 
“Many thanks, professor,” respond- 
ed Ben. “I am suré you mean well 
by the good things you say concern- 
ing me. . Yes, I. am ambitious. That 
quality is certainly not confined to 
the city and the gentle professions. 
“These professions to which you re- 
fer seem to me to be about as full as 
they can well hold. I have no objec- 
tion whatever to Mr Corson and Mr 
Bryant taking to the law, and the 
dther fellows choosing to get their 
living with their coats on. But I have 
so far been unable to discover any 
tangible reason for this boycotting of 
the real, God-given, ‘ original, non- 
competitive business of life that I 
have chosen to follow. This nation 
dbwes monster debts to its farms and 
farmers, if-I have reaéi history aright 
If there is one class of men and wor 
men that are in sore need of educated 
and refined leadership amongst them- 
selves today it is the farming class. 
I have been puzzled not a little with 
the problem why the agricultural 


EVENINGS 


communities shoud invariably be rep- 
resented in the legislature by lawyers, 
lumbermen, middle class tradesmen 
and railroadmen. I do not favor 
class representation, but that is what 
we have had, only the classes have 
been anything but farmers. 

“I think too that the tide may turn 
someday, for I observe that living is 
reaching ‘the limit in the city, ang I 
am not blind to the advertising col- 
umns of our dailies that are con- 
tinually offering city lots and homes 
in exchange for farm property. As 
a boy from the farm I owe my -folks 
some allegiance. I think agricultural 
hall is something more than a ‘hay- 
seed mow’ as the fellows call it. It is 
only in its infancy yet.” 


The strong, manly presentation of 
Ben’s position called forth respect and 
trust from the dominee, if not con- 
viction. The generous, easy swing of 
his personality as he walked away 
from the building gave evidence of 
perfect confidence in himself to méet 
and even forestall any obstacles that 
lay in his way in any walk of life he 
may choose for himself. The impa- 
tience and tumult that occupied his 
mind were well concealed as he walk- 
ed across the campus. He finally 
thought that he might as well go and 
have it out with “her” while he was 
warm in the debate. 

Charley Corson’s final suggestion 
and argument had worried Ben for 
a few days, Miss Barclay and he had 
been the very best of friends during 
her visit to Madison at the Bard- 
wells. Beyond this, he felt himself 
under no obligation to please Bertha 
Barclay by his choice of a profession. 
It would all be over in a few days 
anyway. He would go to his farm, 
and she to her bright, wealthy, city 
home, and they would not meet again. 


AT. HOME 


She must have heard something of 
all this fuss about himself, for Char- 
ley was a great favorite with their 
mutual friends. She would not un- 
derstand him but that did not make 
any difference. What did he care? 
She was beautiful, refined, city-bred, 
a graduate of Milwaukee-Downer. 
Even if he could, he weuld not dare 
ask her to go on to a farm. For the 
first time the choice he had made 
for himself was looked at through 
other’ eyes. It did look a little 
bizarre. But he would go and say 
good-bye, and ignore, his chosen pro- 
fession. 

The welcome accorded him at Win- 
gra Park did him a world of good. 
But before the conventionalities had 
ceased and Ben could find a decent 
topic of conversation, Jane Bardwell 
observed that Mr Corson was very 
much worried over what he termed 
*‘Ben’s defection from the ranks of 
white people.’ 


“Has that rascal been even bother-- 


ing you about my affairs?” 

“Yes sir, he has,” answered Jane, 
“and I have promised him to use 
my influence, as the politicians say, in 
the general, good cause.” 

“And let me assure you that your 
good offices will be highly appreciat- 
ed by the leading villian in this trag- 
edy of ‘A Wasted Life,’ returned Ben. 

“That is just it,” said Jane, “you 
are about to throw away a promis- 
ing. life. It is the course of the prod- 
igai son.” 

“Better say elder brother in this 
case. Your biblical training needs 
attention, \my young sister,” added 
Ben. \ 

“I don't care, you are very foolish 
to prefer the farm and its humdrum 
duties, when you could command al- 
most any place in the whole circle of 









Once I ran a splinter in, 
Slidin’ down a board, 

An’ it hurt so dweadfully 
I ‘ist fairly roared. 

E’ery one said, “Bah, who'd scare; 
Turn yourself about !”— 

An’ they came ’ith knives an’ pins, 
For to take it out. 
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KE? BELIEVE. 


By Wi. P snvvrr. £59 





You’re a man like Pa, 


Seems to please most every one, 


All, exceptin’. Ma ;— 


She ‘ist calls:me Baby Ben, 


Ever since I know 


Anything of names an’ .’cause, 


She ‘ist loves me so. 


When I fall and hurt myself 


E’ery one cries, “Fie! 


Can’t you be a big brave man?— 


Brave. men never cry!” 


But Ma takes me on her lap, — 


Hugs me close an’ nen, 


Kisses hard the place ’at’s hurt 


Till it’s good again. 


But Ma never fet ‘em near 
She ‘ist says to me, 
“Where did Baby hurt himself— 
Let your Mommer see?” ~ 
’En she tells me, loving like, 
Cross her knee to lay, 
Press my teeth together hard,— 
Make the pain go ’way, 


"En she draws it ’for I know 
What~ has happened, nen, 

Puts on sa’v’ an’ rags an’ string, 
An’ it’s good again. 

This here playin’ make believe 
You’re a man like Pa, 
Seems to please most everyone, 

All exceptin’ Ma. 


human éndeavor. 
so Miss Barclay?” < 

“I am sure that a man of Mr Jar- 
vis’ attainments ought to command 
success in any walk of life he wishes 
to pursue,” replied Bertha. 

“Thank you, Miss Barclay, and to 
be a successful farmer is just as hon- 
orable as being a successful: mer- 
chant, or speculator, or lawyer,” re- 
plied Ben. 

‘Surely, but your friends think it 
very odd that you should be so am- 
bitious after a classical education and 
then after all hark back to that old 
line of life. Take law for instance. 
See the possibilities of the bar. Take 
medicine—look at the heights of use- 
fulness and development. Take any 
business that will bring you into the 
rush of life. Take even the gentle 
profession of the churecn. Even that 
is not to be ignored.”’ 

“That is all true, Miss Barclay, but 
in my case it seems to be a sort of 
‘call of the wild.” I am not called to 
the church, as I think a man ought 
to be who is a clergyman. But if a 
minister was as sure of his call to the 
pulpit as I am of my call to the soil 
and its life developments, then I 
would honor such a man.” 

After two hours of this insistent 
personal exhortation, spent on the 
‘favored son of Wisconsin’ in vain, 
it began to wear on Ben. Though he 
had not been able to secure any def- 
inite sentence from Miss BarelJay, as 
to her approval or disapproval, of his 
decision, he was glad to close the de- 
bate without a verdict. 

The ‘rush’ for the trains after all 
was over had come. Young people 
have strong affections. One year to 
four years of association seem to 
bind their lives inseparably. Even 
tearful farewells were said oY some. 
Jarvis had felt keenly the disappoint- 
ment of his friends as they shook 
hands with him for the last time. 

“Good-bye, Ben, old chum. Hope 
to see you again. Its a little doubt- 
ful thought. I go to the city. You 
go to the farm. Good luck.” 

Miss Barclay also was there to 
shake hands with him. She said that 
Miss Bardwell was detained. She de- 
sired to be understood as saying that 
she hoped one year on the farm would 
be enough for him. “What do you 
say?” asked Ben desperately. 

“Why, Mr Jarvis, you never asked 
me before. I am only a furm gir! 
myself, and not city bred. I have 
always lived on the farm wnd hope 
I always shall. I think it is a noble 
choice you have made.” And Ben Jar- 


Don’t you thing 


~ vis went back to the farm with a light 


heart. : 


Enamel Cloth Apron—Some years 
ago I bought.a piece of enamel cloth 
in shades o green, not unlike a 
French gingham, so pliable that no 
amount of bending would crack it. 





- Made up as a bib apron, with prettily 


pinked edges, it is splendid for kitch- 
en wear, since wiping with a damp 
cloth keeps it always bright and clean. 
Despite its long service it scarcely 
shows wear yet. There must be more 
like it, and it is certainly worth look- 
ing for.—[E. E. 8. 


“John,” said the political leader's 
wife, “you'll have to get a new police- 
man assigned to this beat: Bridget 
dvesn’t like the present one.” 

“All right,” said he; “and while I’m 
about it I'll get one that likes his 
meat rare. I’m getting tired of over- 
done beef.”—[Philadelphia Press. 
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Lesson KIV---New Kind of Air Ships 


BY THE MAN-WHO-ENOWS-HOW 





Here is an interesting tey for a boy 
to make. Six ships ere mounted on 


a revolving framework in a way to 
make them actually yy - 

through the air, since t ships on 
ene side always have their salis 





A MERRY-GO-ROUND YACHT RACE 


spread to catch the wind from what- 
ever quarter it may be blowing, while 
thd ships on the other side come back 
against the wind because the sails 
cannot “fill” at all. 

The light framework is well shown 
in Fig IV. It is mounted on a pole 
set in the ground or nailed to a fence 
or building. The upper part of the 
pole is shaved down so as to pass 
thrpugh the revolving framework at 
thé. center. To make the friction of 
the supporting pole as little as possible 
the whole framework is hung from 
the top in the manner shown in Fig 
I. An old thimble or other metal 
cap, rests on the smoothly rounded 
top of the pole, wires passing from 
the thimble down to each arm of the 











Fig: m. 








DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


framework,. as can easily be seen in 
Fig IV. This thimble, or metal cap, 
should turn with very little friction 
upon the hard and polished tip of the 
pole, so that the lightest breeze will 
set the ships sailing. 

Now the ships themselves need not 
be made as for water travel, but can 
be cut out of board in the shape 
shown in Fig I, a cut being made 
with a knife ou either side to show 
the shape of the stem, and to indicate 
a rudder. A hole is bored in the up- 
per edge for the mast. The boom ig 
fastened to the mast with wire as ine 
dieated in Fig III. The gaff or top 
Spar is fastened to the mast in the 
same way. The soil can be fastened 
to these sticks with a needle and 
thread or with tacks. The triangular 
“jib” in front of the mast, is fag- 
tened to the top of the mast and the 
tip of the bow-sprit, but the lower 
corner next the mast should be fas- 
tened ‘with string to give “play,” so 
that the wind may fill the sail. 

The main sail should also be held 
With a string so that the sail may 


swing around to fill with the wind as 
cach ship in turn comes into position, 
A little experimenting will show just 


how long to have the strings or 
“sheets” on both jib and main gail. 
The whole affair cam be made jarge 
or small as one desires. The only 
point to be kept in mind is to keep 
the proportions about as they appear 
in Fig IV. The ships must be large 
enough to turn the framework, 
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Preserves and Pickles from Tablers 


CANNED BLACK BASPBEBRIES 


Fill cams full ef freshiy gathered 
berries, shaking to settle. Heat cans 
by dipping quickly into het water, set 
on a wet towel, and fill to brim with 
boiling water, and seal. At the end 
of 10 or 15 minutes, pour off the 
water into a preserving kettle, and 
refill with boiling water. Seal and 
leave 10 minytes. Make a syrup with 
a teacup or less of sugar with the 
water in the kettle, Drain the water 
from the can and fill with boiling 
syrup and seal. The water poured 
out cam be heated for another can 
with a little more sugar added. 
Blackberries and currants can be put 
up in the same way, leaving them a 
little longer in the boiling water to 
heat through.—[8. E. W. 


CHERRIES 


Remove the stones, put in a jar 
and cover with good cider vinegar. 
Tie up and let stand two days. Drain 
and return to jar, adding 1 teacup 
sugar to every teacup berries. Stir 
carefully until sugar has thoroughly 
penetrated. Add sugar to the liquor, 
pour, drain out, heat boiling hot, and 
can to use in mince pie.—([Clarabel. 


GOOD MUSTARD PICKLES 


Take 2 qts small onions and 1 q 
each sliced large eucumbers and 
sliced green tomatoes, 1 large cauli- 
flower divided into flowerets and 4 
large green peppers cut fine. Scald te- 
matoes and cucumbers in clear water. 
Boil onions and cauliflower about 5 
minutes, then take out in a pan or 
jar Cut peppers and add. Pour 
over them hot brine made from 4 
qts water and 1 large teacup salt; let 
stand 24 hours. Drain thoroughly. 
Mix 1 cup flour, 6 tablespoons mus- 
tard and 1 of turmeric, with enough 
«cold vinegar to make a smooth paste. 





Then add 1 cup sugar and enough 
cold vinegar to make 2 gqts in all 
Boil this mixture until it thickens 


and is smooth, stirring all the time. 
Add the vegetables well drained, and 
let them become well heated through. 
Keep in glass fruit cans sealed tight. 
Cm. C...3. . 


CANNED CHERRIES 


Make a syrup in the proportion of 
1 pt of water and 1 1b sugar to 2 Ibs 
fruit. Put fruit, whole, into the 
syrup, boil 10 minutes, can and seal 
at once. If the cherries are to be 
used for pies they .can be put up 
without sugar. Many people like 
canned cherries pitted, but they re- 
tain their flavor better when the pits 
are left in and also-look more nat- 
ural. When cherries are pitted to 
can, the juice should be added. 


TWO WAYS TO PRESERVE 


Allow \ Ib sugar and % pt water 
to 1 ib cherries. Select fine ripe 
cherries, rejecting all that have any 


blemish; pick off the stems. Boil 
sugar and water 10 minutes, put in 
the cherries, boil 10 minutes, put 


into jars and fill with syrup; seal. 

Another way is with pitted cherries. 
Allow 1 Ib sugar to 1 Ib fruit. Dis- 
solve sugar in the juice and add the 
cherries. Let them simmer slowly 
till clear. Sweet cherries may be pre- 
served with sour currant juice. 

SPICED CHERBIES 

Over 4 Ibs whole cherries pour 
while hoiling hot for 4 successive 
days 1 qt vinegar boiled with 2 Ibs 
sugar, the peel of 2 lemons, 2 ozs 
stick cinnamon and 1 oz whole cloves. 
The spices should be kept in a mus- 
lin bag. On the fifth day boil the 
cherries with the'‘vinegar and put, 
while hot, in closely sealed jars.-— 
[Mrs EB. C. Blakesley. 


Preserving Hints—A southern wom- 
an told me to boil cherry leaves with 
wild plums for jeliy. I tried the plan, 
and the result was a beautiful jelly 
wich a delicate cherry flavor.—{I. A. 
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HELPFUL IDEAS 





EWORK: 
Our Pattern Offer 


No 4220—This epron is box pleated 
and finished with a yolk band and 
shoulder straps. If desired the apron 
may be belted joosely with a belt of 


a 

















NEW MODEL £OR AN APRON 
No 4220—Preity New Apron, 4, 6, 
8 10 and 12 years. 
the same, or it may be Jeft free. The 


pleats are stitched to the waistline 
only so that a pretty fullness results 
below. 

No 4196—One of the most neces- 


sary garments of the small girl's is, 
the simple wash dress which she dons | 


every day and wears upon all ordinary 











A LITTLE GOWN FOR TUB FABRICS 
No 4196—A Little Washable Dress, 
5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10 11 and 12 vears. 


occasions whije the warm weather 
lasts. A dress of this kind, delight- 
fully simple in style and practical) for 
home making and frequent tubbings, 
is shown. The waist is tucked as 
well as the skirt, the tucks in the 
lending fullness and shape, 
while the skirt tucks serve to give it 
flare at the hem. A narrow vest 








effect may give place for a bit of 


(19) 


embroidery or tucking in the waist 


79 


front or this may _be 
desired. 

No 6955—A pretty fashion for a 
skirt of silk, washing stuff or cloth fs 
suggested in¢the one shown. The up- 
per portion is in seven gores with 
groups of tucks at each seam stitched 
to below the hips. A straight gath- 
ered flounce completes the skirt prop- 
er and assures a pretty flare about the 

+ feet. The skirt may be in round or 
sweep length and is dressy enough for 
any nice gown. 

HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are sold for 10 cents 
each. Order by number of our 
Pattern Department, this office. 


unadorned if 





CBACEFUL 


SKIRT 
No 6955—Seven Gore Skirt, 20, 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 2-inch waist. 














yy of suggestions for east: 
fi the work of washday. “t 
HA Giso ielis you allabout the 


§\ Royal 
=r Blue 
=| Washer 


Ask your dealer to let you 
see how this w erful 
new machine not only cleans the clothes but saves 
them from ell injury. Goand see him today. 
The H. F. Brammer Mig. Co. 
1446 Rockingham Roed, Davenport, lowe. 


Rider Agents Wanted 
FESS Weep srotel Write Jor Species “Oper 
: 1001 Models $10 to $27 


es and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1005 & 1906 Models 7 to 2 


1 of best mak: 
$3 to 


i ° 
ood as new 
; “4.5% Y P33 jeoring, e 

















ig We Ship on Approval a cent 
, TEx dite vRewt TRIAL.” 
Tires,cons 


half usual Do not buy’ ail 


BENS EGER Go. back oWomecee 
MANUAL OF 


Corn Judging 


By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 





The advanced methods of corn judging and all 
the avaliable information on this subject are incor- 
porated in this work. It is especially helpful to 
armers interested in improvement of corn, for corn 
schools, farmers’ institutes, etc. Profusely illus- 
trated with photographs of ears of the leading varie- 
ties of corn, desirable ears contrasted with undesir- 
able and kernels. In addition the score cards used 
in the corn states are given. 5x7 inches, $0.50. 

‘ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


4839 Lafnyetic St. Marquette Bldg 
New York Chieaea 





Flower Books 
For Those Who Would Be Successful 
Florists on a Large or Small Scale 


is Oe TS 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

By A. Herrington. The author, than 
whem there fs no more experienced ex- 
pert in this line anywhere, has here taken 
the public in his confidence and has en- 
deavored to assist and direct the efforts 
of those tea would grow and. excel in 
the production of perfect chrysanthemum 
flowers. His aim has been to show that 
not in secret arts and practices, but in 
a plain course of procedure, as explained 
in the pages of this work, are attained 
the results desired. Illustrated. 160 pages. 
5x7 inches, ClOth .+.+..-++4--+.+.-150 cents 


HOME 
. By Eben EB. Rexford, A practical guide 
to the treatment of flowering and other 


ornamental plants in the house and gar | 


den, intended. exclusively for amateur 


floriculturists by, one of the most suc- | 


cessful amateur floriculturists in Amer- 
ica. Illustrated; About 300 pages. 5x7 
inches, Cloth ...ccccoccccssoeccess $1.00 


BULES AND TUBEROUS-ROOTED | 
PLANTS 


By C. L. Allen. 


of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which embellish 


this work have been drawn from nature | 


and have been engraved especially for 
this book. The cultural. directions are 
picinly stated, practical and to the point. 
212 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth,... $1.50 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticul- 
ture and landscape gardening in the 


Massachusetts agricultural. college, for- | 


merly of the university of Vermont. A 
treatise on the general. principles govern- 
ing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions 
for their applicatian in the commoner 
problems of gardening. Every paragraph 
is short, terse and to the point, giving 
perfect clearness to the discussion at all 
points. In spite of the natural difficulty 
of presenting abstract principles, the 
whole matter is made entirely plain, even 
to the inexperienced reader. pemarabes: 
152 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth......50 cents 
HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS 
AND LIVE FENCES 

By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the 
planting, growth and management’ of 
hedge plants for country and suburban 
homes. It gives accurate directions con- 
cerning hedges; how to plant and how to 


treat them; and especially concerning | 


windbreaks and shelters. _It includes the 
whole art of making a delightfulyhome, 
giving directions for nooks and balconies, 
for bird culture and. for human comfort. 
Tilustrated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth 
50 cents. 


Above are bfiefly described a few only | 


of the many books on similar subjects 
which we, the largest Publishers of Rural 
Books, supply. 

Catalog free of these and many other 
publications. 


Enelose 4c in stamps to cover cost of | 


mailing. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By SamvgL T. Maynarp, 


Formenty. 2 wpeteinee of Horticulture at the Mas- 
chusetts-Agricuitural College, 


uae CRI ea the’ cit 
pa practical fruit SE oy wer; it is up to date in 

Bor E eoeenat covers rg entire practice 
of t culture. It gives in plain, practical 
lenguage, descriptions of such varieties as are 
most demand our an 








te chapte , 
peach, apricot end nectarine, plum, ‘cherry 
" 1 
crane = Ag bincherty, » hucklebers 


Doge 


on 

- 1 
a”. of th” pre resent day, ‘a 
practic: reatise on this im 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY’ 
4309-441 Lafayette St., New’ York, N. ¥. 
f Marquette Building, Chieage 














A complete history, | 
description, methods of propagation and 
full directions for the successful culture | 





‘it Kansas City, Mo.—12% Fleventh St. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


OLDS 
ENGINES 


"BEST BY EVERY TEST. 
U.S.GOVT REPORT 


This engine is ready to run 
when you get it, fill it with 
turn the wheel—that’s all. 
Write us to tell you about 

our liberal proposition that 
will save you money. 

We guarantee every Olds 
Engine to run properly. You 
take no risk in buying it. 
There is an agent near by to 
see that everything is all right. 

Send for catalog showing 3 


3 fo 8 h. p. Hopper Jacket Engine on Skids. 
throw on the switch, 

No pipe to connect, nothing 
to set up, no foundation to 
make, no experienee required. 

It is the most practical en- 
gine for the farmer, because it 
is always ready, compact, ad- 
justed and can be moved any- 
where. 

The price is right—the qual- 
ity is the standard of the U. to 50 h. p. engines and get 
S. Government, wh0 use it. our interesting offer. 


OLDS GAS POWER CO. 


Main Office—%16 Seager §t., Lansing, Mich 
Boston—69-75 Washington St., N. Binghamton, N. ¥.—23 Washington St. Phil adelphia- —1816 Market St, 
Minneapolis—#18 So. Front St 


gasoline 











Omaha—1018 Farnum St, j 














GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Monthly Magazine of the Most Fascinating and Useful} 
Character. Reaches Over a Million Readers. 


The Fun-AUGUST-Annual 


Bubbles with fun, from Burges Johnson, Tom Masson, Sister 
Marcia (a Shakeress), Ellis Parker Butler, Gelett Burgess, 
and others. 


A Feminine Humorist 

Anne Warner. An illustrated sketch by Helen M. Winslow 
Opportunities for Young Women in New York 

by James L. Ford, journalist and author. 
Fooas Made in the Laboratory 


Interview with Prof. Benjemin Stillman, re: how he 
makes potatoes, ice cream, etc., from chemi 


The Hall and Its Approaches © 


by F. Chouteau Brown, architect. Illustrated. 


The Revolt from the Marriage Tie 


by Alvan F. Sanborn. 


The Breeding of Pet Dogs 


by Joseph H. Adams. Illustrated. 
Cookery and easy oe for hot wea 


> * . 

These are but a few of the good things in the August number. The who.e magazine is 
dominated by a high purpose to be an eyer-ready help and inspiration toward making “ the 
higher life of the household” a practical and delightful reality in every family, and a force 
in social and civic affairs. 











SEND US $1.50 tii tis'joumat tom ‘one year, either now of renewals 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
Homestead Building. 439 Lafayette Street. Marquette Bu 





Standard 


) Poultry and- 
Bee Books 


The New Egg Farm 


i H. sae aaa practical, reliable m 

ea poultry for mark 

ferprise, either by i 

es of agriculture. 

tells ali Ba ~ 5 * to feed and manage, how 

breed and select, incubators and brooders, its lab 

saving devices, etc, etc. 140 original illustration 
331 pages. 5x7 inches. Gloth 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on 
natural history of turkeys; the various breeds, 
the best methods to insure success in the busin 
of turkey growing. lIllustyated. 154 pages. 
inches. Cloth ......+. ebooceedbocecsoancst cocedetsece 


Making Poultry Pay 


By Edwin ©. Powell. 
formation on poultry keepitig. 
why to do it, and when 4 do it. 
324 pages. 5x6% inches. . Clo 

Poultry Pose ee 

Compiled by G. B. Fiske. A treatise on poultry) 
buildings of all grades, styles and classes, and th ir’ 
proper -location, ‘coops, additions and special om 
srastion; al practical in design, and reasonah 

- _Over 100 illustrations. 125 pages. 
fochen Cloth 


Quinby’s New Bee Keeping 


By L. C. Root. The mysteries of bee keeping? 
explained. Combining the result of 50 years’ expe @ 











A.manual of practical § 

It tells what to. dg 

Illustrate@g 
$1 


rience with the latest “discoveries and inventions) . 


and presenting the most afproved methods, formi 
a complete work, Illustrated. gl pages.. § 
incon. Cloth. $1. 


Prrtriiii titi irr erie te tt er) 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske: Illustrated descriptiong™ 
of a great variety and styles of the best home 


| made nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incubatom® 


and brooders, feeding and watering appliances, ete, 7 
etc. Over 100 illustrations. Over 125 pages, af 
Y 


' inches. Cloth. 


Profits in Poultry 


Useful and ornamental! breeds and their profitabl@a 
management. This excellent work contains they 
eombined experience tf a number of practical mema 
in all departments of poultry raising It is prow 
fusely illustrated and forms a unique and import 
addition to our poultry lite erature. 2 pages. a 
inches. Cloth 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 


A handbook on the standard and imp —— meth. 
ods of feeding and marketing all kinds oultry, 
covering all branches, including chicke Ay ” roiled 
capons, turkeys, water fowl; how to feed unde 
various’ conditions and for different rs pasioen lila 
trated. 160 pages. 5x7% imches. Cloth..... soos 90.5 

Toei 


Above are briefly described a few only of 
many books on similar subjects which we, the lar vy, 
est publishers of Rural Books in the world, supplyes 

atalog free of these and many ether publica 
tions. ene 4 cents = stamps to cover cost 
ma 


ORANGE. JUDD CO. 


| 439-441 Lafayette Street, | 


New York, N. Y. ; 


Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Ill, 
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A RECORD. OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ten Acres Enough 


With an Introduction by Prof. Isaac 
Roberts, formerly Dean of the College — 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Auther of “Fertility of the Land,” 
. “The Horse,” etc., etc. 


Professor Roberts in his appreciative introducti¢ 

to this new edition says ay nat Jethro Tull 4 

to e the tillage, the author of “Ten Acret 
did to prove that intensified agricu!tul®s 

could made not only to suppor 

ld a handsome p 

as well.” 
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